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DESCRIPTION OF AN AUSTRIAN STATE REAL-SCHOOL. 





PEDAGOGICS ABROAD.—NO. XV. 


[The following letter was addressed to the Editor | to rise into the next higher class at the end of 
of the Lducational Times, London, and published in | the year, must repeat the same course. No 


that magazine.—ED. ] 


IR: Although I left London last midsum- 
,) mer for the purpose of entering upon my 
Government position here, my interest in the 
affairs of the College of Preceptors, and in 
English educational movements generally con- 
tinues unabated. 

At the State Upper Real School here, where 
Iam engaged as Professor, I already feel quite 
athome. Iwill endeavor to point out some 
features of its organization and discipline, 
which, inasmuch as that school may be con- 
sidered to be a type of all the Upper Real 
Schools in the large empire of Austria, I pre- 
sume, will afford some useful information. 
All Upper Real Schools are established for 
the purpose of preparing young men for the 
so-called Polytechnic Schools, from which the 
professions of civil engineering, mining, archi- 
tecture, &c., are annually recruited. The 
subjects of instruction particularly regarded 
in those schools are—modern languages, 
mathematics, natural sciences and drawing in 
all its branches. ‘There are seven separate 
classes; all, however, forming one united 
whole. For the entrance into the lowest or 
first class every boy is qualified who has 
passed a prescribed examination in the usual 
elementary branches of instruction, and who 





i$ at least about nine years of age. Every 
pupil must attend one year’s course of study | 
ineach class. ‘Those who are not found fit 


pupil of the highest or seventh class is ad- 
mitted to the Polytechnic School, unless he 
has satisfactorily passed the so-called Maturity 
Examinagion (Muturitits-priifung). Thus the 
Upper Real Schools are in a juxtaposition to 
the Gymnasiums, which in an analogous way 
prepare for the Universities, and more partic- 
ularly lay stress on classics. A State Upper 
Real School is under the entire control of 
the Ministry of Cultus and Instruction in 
Vienna, through the medium of the Landes- 
schulrath (Provincial Educational Council). 
This latter has its seat in the capital of each 
province, and actually inspects every such 
school through their two Landes Schul-inspec- 
toren (Provincial School Inspectors). 

These inspectors are only appointed by the 
Government to their important posts after 
many years’ successful service as directors of 
middle schools; and one of them must be an 
acknowledged scholar and expert in classics 
and modern languages, the other in mathe- 
matics and natural sciences. I myself have 
already been inspected by one of them during 
five hours in five different classes, and I know 
that he had to report about me as a teacher 
and disciplinarian both to the Landesschul- 
rath here, and the Minister of Instruction in 
Vienna. They praise and blame with au- 
thority, and offer to individual professors 
most valuable counsel. The Imperial Gov- 
ernment, as well as the respective corpora- 
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tions, contribute most liberal monetary grants 
towards the maintenance of State Middle 
Schools. We, for instance, possess an excel- 
lent teachers’ library, a pupils’ library, draw- 
ing saloons, a natural history cabinet, a geo- 
graphical mathematical cabinet, a physical 
cabinet, a splendid chemical laboratory, a 
gymnastic hall, and very convenient and well- 
fitted up lecture and class rooms. The school 
routine for the whole year is always most 
carefully and judiciously framed by the di- 
rectors, and submitted to the Landesschulrath 
for their sanction. In no class must the pupils 
exceed a certain number; to no professor 
must more than a legally fixed maximum of 
weekly lessons be assigned. The director 
himself need not give more than six or eight 
lessons a week, in order that he might have 
time and leisure for the direction and con- 
stant supervision of the whole, I must confess, 
most laudably-arranged organism. ‘There are 
extra branches of instruction, such as singing 
and stenography, of which any pupil may 
avail himself without additional fee on the 
two weekly half-holidays. 

The other subjects of study are all obliga- 
tory. The annual school fee is very low 
(about £2 per annum), from which any poor 
pupil, it pronounced diligent and well con- 
ducted by the whole body of professors, may 
be exempted for the whole of his school ca- 
reer,and may even receive school b6oks for 
his use without charge. And so far is this 
charitable allowance from being considered 
by any one in any way as a stigma, that it, on 
the contrary, stamps at once the recipient as 
a superior pupil, and increases his esteem with 
pupils, professors and the public. There are 
also attached to the State schools, and others, 
considerable stipends, drawn mostly from 
legacies of pious citizens, which, upon the 
fulfillment of certain conditions, secure to the 
fortunate gainers of the same, important pe- 
cuniary aids for years to come. Private 
effort is, therefore, not excluded from the 
support of State schools in Austria. Religious 
instruction is obligatory in the first four lower 
classes, or ‘‘ Under Real School.”’ ‘The State 
religion being the Roman Catholic, a pro- 
fessor of religious instruction, who must be 
in holy orders, is appointed for the Roman 
Catholic pupils, and is made a member of the 
body of Professors. But both religious toler- 
ance and praiseworthy care for the religious 
training of non-Roman Catholic pupils is, I 
am happy to find, most unexceptionally exer- 
cised by the Government, who permit and 
oblige them to receive their respective re- 
ligious instruction from teachers of religion 
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of their own confessions. These teachers 
are also appointed and paid by the State. [| 
am enjoying myself the boon of such an 
arrangement, for my two elder sons, who, like 
myself, are Protestants, receive as pupils of 
our school their religious instruction from our 
own excellent Evangelical pastor under the 
sanction of the Government. We, in fact, 
know nothing of a so-called religious difficulty 
in the training of youth by the State here. 

I cannot forego, on this occasion, to express 
my high admiration of His Excellency the 
Austrian Minister of Cultus and Instruction, 
Dr. V. Stremayr, under whose supreme direc- 
tion, during the last decennium, State educa- 
tion in Austria has taken so high a flight, and 
who graciously granted me an audience on 
my way from London to Graz. Only a few 
weeks ago Dr. Stremayr came to Graz, in order 
to inaugurate in person the first Gewerbes- 
chule (School of Industry) here. All kinds 
of schools, private ones included, are taken 
cognizance of by the Government in one way 
or the other, and must submit to certain wise 
laws and regulations. But to return to our 
State Upper Real School, I will add that its 
discipline is very good and effective, although 
every kind of corporal punishment is banished 
from it by the strictest law. Every pupil from 
the lowest to the highest class must be treated 
on all occasions in the most gentlemanly way, 
and addressed by ‘ Sie,’”? which in our Ger- 
man language is a recognized form of polite- 
ness and respect. On the other hand, every 
pupil is obliged by law to render to each of 
his Professors profound respect and obedience, 
although he, or his parents and guardians, 
have a perfect right to appeal in doubtful 
cases to the higher school authorities. 

A continual communication between the 
professors and the pupils’ parents or guardians 
is kept up, particularly by the privilege of the 
latter to visit and consult the former in their 
so-called Conferenz-Zimmer (meeting-room). 
In fact, parents or guardians are not rarely 
invited by such Professors as are at the same 
time Classen-Vorstande (directors of classes) 
to an interview, for the purpose of arriving 
at a mutual understanding regarding their 
sons or wards. Never did I find in any pub- 
lic school, either in England or Germany, 
more individual care being taken of the pupils. 
At regular conferences, ail the Professors, un- 
der the presidency of the Director, take 
counsel together with regard to school affairs 
in general, and to each pupil in particular. 
The punishments inflicted upon pupils are 
nicely graduated, such as private and public 
admonitions, impositions, keeping in after 
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school hours under superintendence of the 
‘punishing’ professor, who is obliged to 
enter each case into the class-book, and to 
give to the culprit suitable employment. 

In the three highest classes, or ‘‘ Upper 
Real School,’’ punishments are only inflicted 
in extreme cases, and are, besides admonitions, 
only what we call here Carcerstrafen (severe 
confinements), which can only be awarded, 
within certain limitations, by the whole con- 
ference of professors. Every pupil who does 
not improve after repeated and severe pun- 
ishment may be removed from the school. 
Regular reports of the application, conduct 
and progress of each pupil, are, as a matter of 
course, sent to his parents or guardians. Every 
professor is obliged to makea monthly report 
of what he has taught in each class, and of the 
progress each pupil has made under him. 

Some time ago I also obtained the addi- 
tional appointment of Lecturer on the Eng- 
lish Language in the University here, and 
trust that very soon I shall be able to com- 
municate to you some information concern- 
ing that ancient seat of learning. 

Yours very faithfully, 
Dr. ADOLPH OpPLER, F. C. P., 


Lecturer in the University, and Professor in the 
State Upper Real School. 


Graz, Austria. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL ARTICLES.—No, III. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


PROF, J. A. COOPER, EDINBORO, 


HE tenth article of our State constitution 

requires the General Assembly to provide 
for the maintenance of a thorough and effi- 
cient system of public schools, wherein all 
the children of this commonwealth above the 
age of six may be educated. This constitu- 
tional provision demands a system of State 
All experience has shown 
that the teacher is the most important agent 
in education. There can not be good schools 
without good teachers. There can not bean 
abundance of good teachers without a State 
system of training schools for teachers. 

‘The State has a system of Normal schools. 
Like the common schools, the Normal schools 
are managed by local authorities, assisted and 
stimulated by State appropriations, and sub- 
ject to State supervision. ‘The system has 
been in operation for twenty years. It has 
worked well. Every annual report of the 
State Superintendent for this period speaks 
highly of the usefulness, prosperity, and effi- 
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ciency of these schools. Still, every year the 
Normal schools and the Normal school system 
have been subject to criticism. In all these 
years few Legislators and fewer educators 
have opposed Normal schools; the objections 
have been those of special management. The 
workers in the schools are now invited to 


‘discuss their demerits and suggest improve- 


ments. 

None more deeply feel their defects, none 
more sincerely desire their improvement. It 
is no discredit to the schools to acknowledge 
defects, none to admit the possibility of im- 
provement. They were founded by private 
generosity, encouraged by liberal State appro- 
priations and built up by patient and perse- 
vering labor, They are an honor to those 
who have assisted in founding and sustaining 
them. They would now be better than they 
are if More persons had assisted in their de- 
velopment. They can be improved; they 
should be improved. 

The needed improvements are those of 
equipment and of administration. The better 
equipment cannot be provided without funds, 
and the funds must come from State appro- 
priations. Can the appropriations be afforded ? 
To make liberal appropriations to Normal 
schools is true economy. Economy consists, 
not in never spending, but in spending wisely. 

Teaching is an art. It is not the direct 
gift of nature, but comes from a wise use of 
nature’s gifts. All who have acquired this 
art have learned it at public expense, some 
have learned it by practice in the public 
schools; others have learned it at Normal 
schools, but those who have learned the art 
of teaching by experience in the public 
schools have as truly been taught at public 
expense as those who have studied the same 
art in the Normal schools. In the former 
case the expense to the public has been greater 
that in the latter. 

The eloquent Fox was the greatest debater 
of his age. He said he attained his ‘‘ debat- 
ing power’ at the expense of the House of 
Commons, by long practice therein, not for 
the instruction of the House, but for his own 
personal improvement. It was a good school 
for Fox, but the House of Commons paid 
dearly for the instruction. Those teachers 
who learn how to teach by practicing, as paid, 
licensed teachers, learn at the expense of their 
pupils, and that expense is heavy. 

There are private houses so proportioned 
in outline, thorough in workmanship, tasty in 
furnishing and orderly in management, that 
simply to live in them gives an education. 
Let our Normal schools be established on a 
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similar plan. Let the teachers, the teaching, 
the furniture, the collections of raw and man- 
ufactured articles, natural history specimens, 
illustrative and demonstrative apparatus and 
libraries, both general and professional, be 
such-that students, even unconsciously, must 
become acquainted with the instruments and 
methods of their profession and infused with 
zeal for the teacher’s life and work. 

Improvement in administration also requires 
increased State appropriations. At present 
the invitation is given for all students who 
desire to become teachers, to enter the State 
Normal schools. Those who enter differ in 
teaching talent. They differ in attainments. 
There should be some method of selecting 
young men and women who have native 
teaching ability, and drawing them into the 
Normal schools. If all such were induced to 
enter there would be no room for those with- 
out this native ‘‘ aptness for teaching.” 

The advantages offered at the Normal 
schools should be such that these selected, 
gifted persons would take a full course in the 
schools. In the schools they should acquire 
a thorough knowledge of their profession, its 
history, methods, means, appliances, etc., 
should develop and demonstrate their teach- 
ing power and after an examination by a 
board of examiners of weight and influence, 
should receive a certificate admitting them to 
the teacher’s profession and relieving them 
from any subsequent examination. A similar 
examining board should have charge of all 
candidates for the teacher’s profession and 
give certificates for long periods of time. 

The selection of persons apt to teach, the 
persuasion necessary to lead them to the 
teacher’s profession, and the inducements to 
keep them in the schools until they could 
complete’a full Normal course require labor, 
tact, discernment and public sentiment. If 
the laborers in the Normal schools have done 
their best hitherto, they can do but little bet- 
ter. The improved administration suggested 
must result from the employment of additional 
agents and agencies. ‘There must be closer 
union among educators. Public school 
teachers and school directors must learn to 
regard every pupil in school as a possible 
future teacher and to observe those indications 
of capacity and character which indicate that 
one is given the “work of teaching.’””’ When 
pupils show undoubted gifts for teaching they 
should be directed and encouraged to choose 
teaching as their calling and to make the best 
possible preparation for that calling. The 
material for good teachers in the future is 
found in abundance among the pupils of 
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to-day. The facilities for training that ma- 
terial are found at the Normal schools of the 
State and these facilities will be increased as 
rapidly as the State provides the funds to in- 
crease them. The agencies for selecting and 
testing the candidates for admission to the 
schools are yet unprovided. We need simply 
to organize our educational forces and we can 
provide good teachers, excellent teachers for 
all the public schools, such teachers as will 
make learning a delight to the young and 
train every boy and girl in ways of pleasant- 
ness and peace. 








THE NATURE OF THE MIND. 





EDWARD BROOKS, PH. D. 





| {DUCATORS tell teachers that they must 
understand the mind in order to train the 
‘mind. Young teachers realizing their duty 
| in this respect, repeatedly ask the question, 
Where shall we find a brief and simple state- 
ment of the nature of the mind in a form 
| which we can readily understand? In reply 
| to such a question which is often put to me 
by young teachers as I meet them at teachers’ 
institutes and elsewhere, I present the follow- 
ing brief and comprehensive outline of the 
faculties of the mind. ‘The terms used are 
those which are drawn from a careful reading 
of the best writers and years of experience in 
teaching the subject. 

The MIND is that which thinks, feels, and 
wills. It is that immaterial principle which 
we call the soul, the spirit, or the intelligence. 
Of its essence or substance, nothing is known; 
we know it only by its activities and its oper- 
ations. The different forms of activity which 
it presents, indicate different mental powers, 
which are called the Facu/ties of the mind. 

A Mental Faculty is a capacity for a distinct 
form of mental activity. It is the mind’s 
power of doing something, of putting forth 
some energy, of manifesting itself in some 
particular manner. The mind possesses as 
many faculties as there are distinct forms of 
mental activity. In order, therefore, to ascer- 
tain the different faculties of the mind, we 
must notice carefully the various ways in 
which the mind acts. 

General Composition.—The mind embraces 
three general classes of faculties; the Jmte/- 
lect, the Sensibilities, and the Wil7. Every 
capacity or power which the mind presents 
falls under one of these three heads. Every 
mental act is an act of the intellect, the sensi- 








bilities, or the will. The mind is thus a tri- 
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unity—one substance with a trinity of powers. 

The Jntellect is the power by which we 
think and know. Its products are zdeas and 
thoughts. An idea is a single notion, which 
may be expressed in one or more words, not 
forming a proposition; as a man, an animal, 
etc. A thought is the combination of two or 
more ideas, which when expressed in words, 
give us a proposition; as, @ man is an 
animal. 

The Sensibilities are the powers by which 
we feel. Their products are emotions, affec- 
tions, and desires. An emotion is a simple 
feeling, as the emotion of joy, sorrow, etc. 
An affection is an emotion that goes out to- 
wards an object, as Jove, hate, envy, etc. A 
desire is an emotion that goes out to an object | 
with the wish of possession, as the desire of | 
wealth, fame, etc. 








The Wi//is the power by which we resolve 
todo. It is the executive power of the mind, 
the power by which man becomes the con- 
scious author of an intentional act. The 
products of the will are vo/itions and voluntary 
actions. It is in the domain of the will that 
man becomes a moral and responsible being. 

The relation of these three spheres of activ- 
ity may be illustrated in a variety of ways. I 
read of the destitution and suffering in a great 
city, and understand the means taken for their 
relief: this is an act of the intellect. I feel 
a deep sympathy with this suffering; my 
heart is touched with pity, and I experience a 
strong desire to aid in relieving their dis- 
tress ; this is an act of the sensibilities. I de- 
sire to express my feelings of pity and follow 
my sense of duty, and resolve to aid them by 
sending a contribution or going personally to 
their relief; this is an act of the will. 

The Lntellect.—The Intellect embraces sev- 
eral distinct faculties; Perception, Memory, 
Imagination, Understanding and Intuition or 
the Reason. This classification of the Intel- 
lect is now almost universally accepted, 
though writers occasionally differ in the terms 
they use to name the different powers. 

Perception is the power by which we gaina 
knowledge of external objects through the 
senses. It is the faculty by which we gain a 
knowledge of objects and their qualities. Its 
products are ideas of external objects and of 
the qualities of objects. The ideas which we 
possess of persons, places, things, etc., are 
mainly given by perception. 

Memory is the power by which we retain 
and recall knowledge. It enables us to hold 
fast to the knowledge we have acquired, and 
also to recall it when we wish to use it. 
These two offices of the memory are distin- 
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guished as Retention and Recollection. By 
some writers these are regarded as separate 
faculties ; and other again discard the element 
of retention. Besides these, in an act of the 
memory, there is also a representation of that 
which it recalls, and a recognition of it as 
something of our past experience. 

Imagination is the power by which we form 
ideal conceptions. It is the power of forming 
mental images, by uniting different parts of 
objects given by perception, and also of cre- 
ating ideals of objects different from anything 
we have perceived. Imagination is thus the 
powcr of tdeal creation. ‘Thus, 1 can con- 
ceive of a flying horse by uniting my ideas of 
wings and a horse; or I can imagine a land- 
scape or a strain of music different from any- 
thing I have ever seen or heard. 

The Understanding is the power by which 
we compare objects and derive abstract and 
general ideas and thoughts. _It is the elabor- 
ative power of the mind; it takes the 
materials furnished by the other faculties and 
works them up into new products. Its pro- 
ducts are abstract and general ideas, truths, 
laws, causes, etc. 

Intuition, or the Reason, is the power 
which gives us ideas and thoughts not fur- 
nished by the senses nor elevated by the 
Understanding. Its products are called prim- 
ary ideas and primary truths. The Primary 
Ideas are such as Space, Time, Cause, Iden- 
tity, the ‘True, the Beautiful, and the Good. 
The Primary Truths are all self-evident truths, 
as the axioms of mathematics and logic. 

The Understanding.—The Understanding 
embraces several distinct faculties or forms of 
operation. These are Abstraction, Concep- 
tion, Judgment, and Reasoning. This divis- 
ion is now almost universally adopted, and 
the same terms are employed by nearly all 
modern writers. 

Abstraction is the power of forming ab- 
stract ideas. It is the power by which the 
mind draws a quality away from its object, 
and make of it a distinct object of thought. 
Its products are adstract ideas, such as hard- 
ness, softness, color, etc. ‘The naming of 
abstract ideas gives us abstract terms. The 
term abstraction is derived from ad, from, 
and ¢raho, Idraw,and signifies a drawing from. 

Conception is the power of forming general 
ideas. By it we take ideas of particular ob- 
jects, and unite their common properties, and 
thus form a general idea which embraces 
them all. The products of Conception are 
general ideas, or ideas of classes; as horse, 
bird, man, etc. The naming of general ideas 
gives uscommon terms. ‘This faculty is often 
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called gencraization; but the term Conception 
is more appropriate, and is the one generally 
adopted by logicians, etc. The term Concep- 
tion is derived from con, together, and casio, 
I take, and signifies a taking together. 

Judgment is the power of perceiving the 
agreement or disagreement of two objects of 
thought. Thus maz is one idea and animal 
is another idea, and a comparison of them 
gives us the judgment ‘‘A man is an animal.” 
Judgment is the power of comparison; it 
compares one object directly with another, 
and gives us a proposition. A proposition is 
a judgment expressed in words. Thus a dird 
is an anima, is an expression of the mental 
judgment which compares drd and animal. 
The term judgment is applied to both the 
mental faculty and its product. 

Reasoning is the power of comparing two 
ideas through their relation toa third. It is 
a process of indirect or mediate comparison. 
It deals with three objects of thought and re- 
quires three propositions. ‘Thus, suppose I 
wish to compare A and B, and perceiving no 
relation between them, see that A equals C, 
and B equals C, and thus infer that A equals 
B, such an inference is an act of reasoning. 
Reasoning differs from Judgment in that the 
latter compares two objects directly, while the 
former compares two objects indirectly by 
first comparing them with a third object. 

The form in which reasoning is expressed 
is called a Syogism. <A Syllogism consists 
of three propositions so related that one of 
them is an inference from the other two. 
Two of these propositions are called the prem- 
tses and the third the conclusion. ‘Thus, in 
the above example, the two proportions ‘‘A 
equals C,” and *‘ B equals C,” are the prem- 
ises; and ‘‘A equals B”’ is the conclusion. 

Reasoning is of two kinds; Jnductive 
Reasoning and Deductive Reasoning. Induc- 
tive Reasoning is the process of deriving a 
general truth from particular truths. Thus, 
if I find that heat expands several metals, as 
zinc, iron, copper, etc., I may infer that heat 
will expand all metals. Such an inference 
of a general truth from the particular parts is 
called Jnduction. Inductive reasoning pro- 
ceeds upon the principle that what is true of 
the many is true of the whole. 

Deductive Reasoning is the process of de- 
riving a particular truth from a general truth. 
Thus, from the general proposition that heat 
expands all metals, I may infer by Deduction 
that heat will expand any particular metal, as 
silver. Deduction proceeds upon the princi- 
ple that what ts true of the whole is true of 
the parts. 
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Other forms of Mental Activity.—Besides 
the faculties now named, there are two other 
forms of mental activities, or mental states, 
called Consciousness and Attention. These 
are not regarded as specific faculties of the 
mind, but as conditions or accomplishments 
of these faculties. 

Consciousness is that power or attribute of 
the mind by which it knows its own states 
and actions. The term is derived from con, 
with, and scio, I know, and means a knowing 
with the mental acts or states. It is regarded 
as an attribute of the mind, involved in the 
very idea of mind, and not as a mental fac- 
ulty. Thus, to 4zow is to know we know, to 
feel is to know we feel, to w7// is to know we 
will. The expressions ‘‘I know that I 
know.” ‘I know that I feel,” etc., are 
equivalent to I am conscious that I know. [ 
am conscious that I feel, etc. Consciousness 
is a kind of inner light by which one knows 
what is going on within his mind; it is a rev- 
elation of internal phenomena of thought, 
feeling, and will. 

Attention is the power of directing the 
mind voluntarily to any object of thought to 
the exclusion of others. It is the power of 
selecting one of several objects and concen- 
trating the mental energies upon it. The 
term is derived from ad, to, and ¢endo, I bend, 
which was probably suggested by the attitude 
of the body in listening attentively to a 
sound. 

Attention is not a distinct form of mental 
activity, but is involved in and underlies the 
activities of all the faculties. The voluntary 
operation of any of the mental powers, as 
Perception, Memory, etc., carries with it an 
act of attention. It is not a power of know- 
ing but of directing that which may know. 
It has no distinct field or province of its own, 
yet without it the faculties would be of little 
use to us. It works with them and through 
them, increasing their efficiency, and giving 
them a power they would not otherwise pos- 
Sess. 

Conception.—The term Conception is often 
used in a general and popular sense meaning 
that power which the mind has of making 
anything a distinct object of thought. In 
this sense it is intimately related to all the 
mental faculties. Thus I can conceive of a 
tree or a house which I have seen, a landscape 
which I may not have seen, a proposition in 
geometry, a truth in natural philosophy, etc. 
Some writers have used the term in a more 
specific sense, as the power of forming an 
exact transcript of a past perception. In 
Logic the term is restricted to the power of 
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forming general ideas, as we have previously 
defined it. 

I recommend the young teachers of the 
State who have not studied mental philosophy 
to commit this brief statement of the mental 
faculties to memory. It is the same as that 
which we give to the classes in teaching in 
our Normal school, and we require them to 
recite it almost word for word. It is the 
alphabet of the study of mental science, and 
when committed and thoroughly digested will 
make the study of any ordinary text-book on 
the subject comparatively easy. The follow- 
ing outline will present a complete synopsis of 
the subject : 


Perception. 
1. Retention. 
Memory. {dean 
Imagination. 
(1. Abstraction. 


'g2 
| 2. 
(1. The Intellect a i 
| 4. Understanding. {* Conception. 
Ls 





6 3. Judgment. 
= 4. Reasoning. 
a . The Reason. 

(1. Emotions. 

= +2 The Sensibilities. { 2. Affections. 

ht 3. Desires. 

L 3. The Will. 
catia 


EDUCATION OF THE VOICE. 


AT arecent inter-collegiate oratorical con- 
test in this city, there was no more 
gratifying evidence of the good results of all 
such general competitions than the attention 
which most of the speakers showed that they 
had given to the management of the voice. 
The first prize this year, as last, fell to a 
student of Hamilton College; and at the re- 
ception given there to Mr. Laird, when he 
returned with the same honors won by Mr. 
Elliott, the services of Prof. Frink, who had 
carefully trained both gentlemen, received 
merited acknowledgment. ‘The substance of 
an oration acquires its true value through a 
finished delivery, and it has been justly de- 
cided that the awarding of the prize shall 
depend upon the best union of both qualities. 
The competitors from Hamilton, Columbia, 
Williams, Lafayette and Rutgers showed a 
marked improvement in this respect over 
their brethren of the previous year. In fact, 
only one or two of the speakers betrayed the 
influence of the old-fashioned, high-pitched, 
monotonous twang. 

The ordinary American voice sorely lacks 
compass and variety. In clearness of tone 
and free and animated delivery, the Ameri- 
can usually excels the English speaker; but 
he falls behind the latter in depth, richness 





and varied intonation. Foreigners have no- 
ticed the same peculiarity upon the same key. 
The only model of many of our political 
speakers is apparently the revival preacher, 
and nothing is more common than to hear 
an excellent address almost ruined by an arti- 
ficial style of delivery. Our best orators have 
invariably cultivated the habit of using the 
deeper chest tones, through the development 
of which the true power and compass of the 
voice can only be attained. In the ‘Rules 
for Declamation,’’ which Goethe wrote for 
the training of actors at the Weimar Theatre, 
he says: ‘‘The greatest necessity is, that the 
actor should utter everything he declaims in 
as deep atone as possible; for he thereby 
reaches a greater compass of voice, and with 
it the power of giving all shades of expression. 
3ut if he begin on a high pitch he soon loses 
the habit of a deep masculine tone, and with 
it the true expression of what is lofty and 
intellectual.”’ 

The proper.use of the voice should be 
taught in connection with the pronunciation 
of the language. It is absurd to refer the 
shrill or nasal voices of many Americans to 
the effect of climate; as well might the same 
reason be given for the sharp @ of the Penn- 
sylvanian or the lost ~ of the Virginian. 
Nasal voices are very common in some parts 
of England, but the educated classes there 
have inherited, through generations of cul- 
ture, a deeper and more flexible larynx than 
ours. Vocal habits are first and most easily 
caught by children, and unlearned with most 
difficulty by men. Yet, certainly, the voice 
being next to the brain the vehicle of the 
orator’s power, it should be forged, and 
shaped, and tempered with the same patience 
and craft as the chieftain’s sword. We are 
glad that this subject is at last forcing itself 
upon the attention of the Faculties of our 
Colleges. There will probably be some diffi- 
culty for awhile to come in finding compe- 
tent instructors. The men who possess finely 
developed voices, and are thus able to give 
precept and example together, are rarely will- 
ing to relapse into pedagogues. President 
Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins University, 
we understand, intends to establish a chair 
of Reading and Speaking, as indispensable 
to a thoroughly organized institution of 
learning. But the same course ought to be 
adopted by every Normal School in the coun- 
try, in order to reach the great multitude of 
young pupils. Although a great deal of what 
the latter receive is worn off by careless home 
habits, some little always sticks; and the 
poor boy or girl who approaches the door of 
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society later in life will find it beset with | ability to frequent practice. 
Even well pronounced and | in ready use in writing verses from the read- 


fewer terrors. 
agreeably modulated ignorance is much more 
tolerable than when it reaches us through the 
nose and accompanied by double negatives. 

N. Y. Tribune. 


>  —— 


WHAT I KNOW ABOUT SPELLING. 


W. W. DAVIS. 





[May, 
Let the slate be 


ing lesson, the names in geography and other 
branches, mental problems, short essays, and 
anything that may take the form of language. 
How many men and women, who talk well, 
appear ridiculous as soon as they put pen to 
paper! Therefore, let incessant writing on 
slate and paper worry boys and girls (for they 
don’t like it) at every step of their progress, 
Besides spelling, punctuation, the use of capi- 
tals, grammar, and other good things, are 





N many schools two, three or four spelling | taught by the laborious pen and pencil. Re- 
classes form the closing exercises in the | member what Bacon says: ‘Conversation 
afternoon programme. Spelling, like geogra- | makes a ready man, reading a full man, but 





phy or grammar, is considered a separate | 
So the faithful dominie stands up| ten examinations, now in all good schools, 


study. 


writing an exact man.’’ The frequent writ- 


daily before an array of open mouths, and | are, of course, a part of this same general 


gives out column after column of words, short | discipline. 
or long, according to the capacity or age of | 


said mouths. No wonder his head aches, and 
he finds it necessary to go up the Rhine every 
summer for his health. Spelling in this way 
always seemed to me a very tedious and me- 
chanical performance, and I long ago (forty 
years) gave it up in disgust. Well, what 
then ? 

1. Let spelling be a part of every study. 
Besides the words placed before every reading 
exercise, let the pupil be prepared to spell 
any word in the lesson. Insist on the same 
readiness in geography, grammar, history, 
physiology, philosophy, chemistry, or what- 
ever the study may be. You will be surprised 
at the blunders by bright pupils not trained 
on this plan. See if some of them don’t say 
imperétive, ox¢gen, put two t’s in Cincinnati, 
and insert a d in John Hancock of blessed 
memory. Spelling thus goes side by side 
with reading and studying. The pupil is 
trained to look closely. He knows the mean- 
ing of what he pronounces; for if he is in 
philosophy, for instance, it is presumed that 
he is able to understand the text. According 
to the old plan, youngsters of eight with good 
memories are often discovered, lost like Liv- 
ingstone, in the Ethiopia of the back part of 
the spelling book. They can rattle off con- 
catenation, coup de soleil, and circumlocutory, 
with the pertness of parrots. The big words 
have no more meaning to these infants than 
so much Hebrew. Why spend time in vain 
repetitions? Why memorize a set of huge 
terms that a lad will never use. It seems to 
me that the only philosophical method is to 
enlarge the pupil’s vocabulary gradually and 
intelligently by dealing with those words that 
arise in the course of daily studies. 

2. As soon as pupils can write, put their 








But, I fear, in many cases, the 
correctness of answers is the only feature con- 
sidered in marking the grade. This is not 
enough. Let it be understood that every 
manuscript in school should be prepared as 
carefully as for the press. Practical Teacher. 
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NANNY’S COMPOSITION. 





I NEVER can do it, mamma—never in the world,” 
said Nanny John, coming in from school and 
dropping down on a chair at her mother’s side, utterly 
dispirited. 

“Do what?” inquired the mother, as she raised 
her flushed face from the noisy machine she had been 
running all day. 

“Why, write a composition to-night. I’ve been 
thinking about it all afternoon. Eva Morris gave me 
a subject, asplendid one, she said, ‘ Self-Esteem,’ and 
started me on it. But, dear me! it was pumping 
from a dry well. There wasn’t anything in me about 
it, and of course nothing could come out; so I just 
rubbed out all she had written. And beside it wasn’t 
mine. If she fancies big-sounding words she may 
use them, but it isn’t like me.”’ 

‘Sure enough,” said the mother, smiling, “it 
would be something very odd indeed, for simple, 
practical Nanny John to go off into high-sounding 
phrases; and beside, Nanny, it isn’t strictly honest to 
have some one write your essay for you, and pass it 
off as your own.” 

“T know it,” said Nanny. 
it, though, but I’m too independent for that. 
want credit that belongs to somebody else.” 

‘‘Well said, my daughter,” responded mother 
John; ‘but what other subjects were tried.” 

“©, a half dozen or more. I got the Rhetoric 
and looked over the list of subjects—there’s such a 
string of them. Very nice ones, too, -if you could 
only manage them. ‘ The Seasons—Spring, Sum- 
mer, Autumn, Winter ’—I wouldn’t touch. There'll 
be a dozen or more on them. Then I tried ‘ Hon- 
esty,’ and I thought I could say a good deal on that, 
but I soon came to a dead stop, and what I had writ- 
ten sounded so much like preaching that I rubbed it 
out. Then ‘Selfishness,’ but that was no better, and 
so on to the end of the chapter. I knew a little of 
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a good many things, but not enough of anything. 
And now, mother, what 7s to be done? I feel quite 
sick about it.” 

« What 7s to be done?” said the mother, thought- 
fully. ‘* Well, the first thing I have to do is to finish 
this sleeve, and then get supper, and while I am doing 
it, run out, Nanny, for half an hour, and take a play 
inthe yard. Look at the flower-bed, and see if the 
lady-slippers and zinnias are up, and the lilies-of-the- 
yalley—possibly they are out. Then skip to the barn 
and gather the eggs. Look at the beautiful sunset. 
Don’t think anything about the essay. Let it be 
forgotten for an hour or two, and after that we will 
see about it.” 

“QO, but mamma, it is on my mind, and I can’t for- 
get it.” 

« Try,” said her mother, “just to please me. Look 
around and see what is to be seen. Be gay and 
playful, but notice whatever is beautiful or interesting, 
so as to be able to tell me something about it. This 
is to please mother, remember, and in return, she will 
help after supper about the essay—not write a word 
of it, of course, but give a plan perhaps. So run off. 
In a half hour precisely by the clock, I will call, and 
then don’t delay, but come at once.” 

Nanny was very glad to do as her mother had sug- 
gested. Her brain was so tired of its fruitless think- 
ing, and it was such a rest to just look at things to 
tell mamma—that was no trouble. When the half- 
hour was up, and her mother called her, she was quite 
ready to come in, full and overflowing with news. 

Nanny began as fast as her little tongue could run. 

* No,” said her mother, “ not that, I am busy now 
in the kitchen about supper, and can’t listen. Sit 
down here by this nice open window at papa’s desk. 
There is paper, pen, ink, everything. Write it all 
down for me to read when I am done mywork. Put 
it in just as good language as possible, and talk 
freely.” 

“O, mamma,” said Nanny, “ how foolish !” 

“Yes, I know,” said her mother, “but I have a 
fancy for it, and can’t I be indulged just this once ?” 

Nanny’s heart was very tender. 

“Yes, mamma,” she said, and went to work, How 
easy it all came. 

She sat by the open window and thus she wrote: 


“T have been out enjoying myself for half an hour. Thirty 
minutes by the clock mamma gave me for a pleasure tour, and 
Ihave made it. 

_ “T found the lilies-of-the-valley in my own little flower-bed 
just bursting into bloom—two white and waxy flowers already 
out, and more buds than I could count. My lady-slippers and 
tinnias are up and growing nicely, but so thick that I was 
forced to weed out about half of them, that the rest might have 
room and strength togrow. The grass had pushed up around 
my mignonette—papa calls it a weed, and says he sees no 
beauty in sucha thing as that—but it is to me the sweetest, 
daintiest thing in my whole garden,and whenever you put it in 
abouquet, it fills the air with fragrance. I have seen people 
iust like it, plain, and homely, and quiet, but always doing the 
little things that make the folks around them happy and good. 

“Then I ran down to the orchard to see if the early queens 
and harvest apples were ripe. I found some on the ground, 
that felt a little soft, and were slightly streaked with red, but 
when I sunk my teeth in them, they proved only blights all 
wormy at the core. These made me think of certain people 
of whom I heard mamma speak and a few of whom I have 
myself met, very fair and pleasing on the outside, but sad to 
tell, faulty at heart. 

“T patted old Brindle as I came by, and helped Johnny give 
his pet calf, Spotty, her supper. Talk about cats and dogs ! 

ere is no nicer or cleaner pet in the world than a dear, 
affectionate little calf. 

“Next to the barn in search of eggs. The mows with the 
new hay were smelling so fresh and sweet that I jumped up 
and tumbled about on them, and when Harry called to me to 
throw down some hay for the horses, I picked up the fork and 
dropped down one forkful after another, till he shouted enough. 


NANNY’S COMPOSITION. 
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Then I filled my apron with the eggs—eleven of them—but 
though I searched faithfully I couldn’t find the one that would 
have made it a dozen. 

‘Coming back to the house, I watched the most beautiful 
of sunsets. Purple, gold, violet, every tint, every shade, was 
there inthe sky. Here by the window I sit and seeit still, 
all the good and pleasant things that I have know in my 
seem to crowd into this moment, as I sit here writing 
mamma what I saw and enjoyed in one half-hour. 
her dear heart! ’’ 


“There, Nanny!” said her mother, “ring the 
gong for supper, and never mind writing any more. 
Just slip what is written under my plate at the table, 
and please set up the chairs, and bring a pitcher of 
water. 

“Yes,” said Nanny, glancing over it as she wiped 
her pen, “I guess it will do, though I could have said 
twice that much,” and then she hastened to do her 
mother’s bidding. 

When supper was over, mamma leaned back and 
read what her little girl had written for her. Her 
eyes brightened as she went along, and when she was 
done she looked quite happy. 

“‘ Well, Nanny,” she said, “* was it very hard ?” 

‘“‘ No, indeed,” said Nanny, “It was a real pleas- 
ure to do it, and the thoughts came faster than I 
could write them. The only thing was, when I for- 
got to forget my composition; then I got into a stew 
again, but the pleasant thoughts soon drove it away. 
Indeed, mamma, I have had a good time, and now, 
to pay up, I will wash the dishes myself, and then 
that dreadful com—,” and Nanny sighed. 

“There, dear, don’t worry,” said her mother. 
“And now, Nanny, I might as well tell my design. 
Here, in my hand, zs the composition.” 

“My composition! O no, mamma, 
never do. Everybody would laugh at it.” 

“Not at all,” said her mother. “It is just the 
right kind of a composition for a little girl to write. 
We will have it copied neatly, and perhaps changed 
in a few places, but it doesn’t want much. Handling 
will take the freshness out. It is just like Nanny 
John now, and as it is er essay, I want it to keep 
so.”” 

“ But,”’ said Nanny, coming round and looking a 
it over her mother’s shoulder with a doubtful eye, “ it 
has no title. A composition without a titl—who ever 
heard of such a thing?” 

“Children come into the world and then we name 
them,” said her mother, smiling. So let us find a 
name for this, What shall we call it? Help me 
think !” 

Nanny’s eye lightened with a thought. 

“Out with it, Nanny,” said her mother. 

‘* What I Saw and Enjoyed in Thirty Minutes.” 

“That will do capitally,” responded her mother, 
repeating it over. ‘I could hardly improve on it, 
even if I wanted to. And now, Nanny, the dreaded 
composition is written. It has a “itl, a beginning, 
and an end—and best of all, it is your own, every 
word of it. The whole trouble is over, for the copy- 
ing is nothing.” 

‘Nothing at all,’ said Nanny, and she skipped 
about her work brisker than ever. 

The children, even the sleepy ones, opened their 
eyes the next day, when Nanny John read her com- 
position. It was certainly something quite out of the 
usual order, for the smallest child in the room under- 
stood every word of it, and the teacher, who hap- 
pened to be a good one, said, with a beaming face, as 
Nanny handed it to her for correction: 

‘‘ Very good, indeed, Nanny John! I like such an 
essay asthat. Itis as grateful to me as a breath of 





that would 
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fresh air in aclose room. Was it much trouble to 
write it?” 

“O, no!” said Nanny, very simply. ‘ Why, it al- 
most wrote itself. I got full first, and then had only to 
pour out, Indeed, I didn’t know I was writing it, 
till it was all done.” 

“ How so ?” inquired the teacher, curiously. 

Then Nanny told the story. The children laughed 
with a genuine relish for the whole affair, but the idea 
was not lost on them, for the next week, and ever af- 
ter there was more than one original composition in 


that school. A. F. B., in Children’s Friend. 


LIGHTING THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


J. G. CROSS. 





‘HERE are several important considera- 
‘| ations which demand attention, the first 
of which is that there should be abundance 
of light. Not only the comfort and success 
but the health of the pupils renders this im- 
perative. 

Nature in administering light from over- 
head indicates the true direction of light for 
general uses. The projection of the brow 
over the eye is the natural protection of this 
delicate organ from the direct ray. This 
being the only permanent safeguard which 
nature has provided cautions us to be careful 
in admitting light from any other direction. 

The aesthetic sense is better satisfied with 
light from a single direction than from sev- 
eral, as by this arrangement the division of 
the surface of all objects into light and shade 
is simple, productive of harmony, and pleas- 
ing. This is more fully illustrated in the 
morning or evening when the oblique light 
gilds one side of all objects in the landscape, 
leaving the other in shadow, producing a 
general natural division which renders the 
morning and evening more enchanting than 
midday. Cross lights in a room are subvers- 
ive of beauty both by destroying this simple 
arrangement of light and shade and by pro- 
ducing involved and unmanageable reflec- 
tions. The best artistic effects require the 
light from a single direction and the aesthetic 
sense will not allow us to ignore this in the 
arrangement of the private dwelling, or the 
public hall; much less in that of the school- 
room, to which we consign childhood for the 
impressions which are to form it for manhood. 

But from what direction shall the light 
enter the school-room? If it was a picture 
gallery in which the beautiful, creations were 
to be arranged on all sides, then unquestion- 
ably it should come from above centrally, that 
all the pictures might be equally illuminated, 
and that the eye lifting upward toward the 
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light should meet them in a subdued glow, 
Equally beautiful and serviceable is the effect 
if, with the light from overhead, the object to 
be viewed is placed before the eye. In most 
school-rooms light from directly overhead is 
impracticable and for the chief work of the 
school an elevated side light is equally ser- 
viceable and more picturesque. 

The work of the school-room demanding 
light is reading and writing, and the light 
should be so admitted that in this work pupils 
will have no embarrassments, from insufficient 
light, from cross lights, nor shadows. The 
writer should receive the light from the left 
that the point of the pen or pencil may not 
be obscured in shadow. Any one may be 
convinced of the importance of this by trying 
to write with his right side to the light. He 
will discover not only that the hand overshad- 
ows the paper, but that an intensely black 
shadow keeps playing at the left of the point 
of tle pen obscuring every word that is writ- 
ten. With the light from the left this is 
wholly relieved. ‘That it may not shine di- 
rectly in the eyes it should be admitted from 
the upper part of the window, the lower part 
being shaded. The room thus constructed 
will conform fully to the law of sunshine. 
The writer recently entered a school-room be- 
ing newly refitted, the seats being arranged 
so that the light should fall on the pupils from 
the right. On asking the reason for the ar- 
rangement he was informed that it was ‘to 
place the teacher’s desk near the door, the 
It was the writer's 
opinion that if this arrangement was neces- 
sary to the good order of the school, this 
particular door should be closed and one con- 
structed at the opposite end of the room, and 
the seating order of the room reversed that 
the pupils might have the advantage of broad 
light rather than be obliged to work in per 
petual shadow. This arrangement of elevated 
light from the left gives the fullest advantages 
of the light, in all the works of study. 

In a school.room thus arranged the classes 
that stand to read and recite should stand 
with the back or side toward the light rather 
than facing it, that the light may fall on the 
book instead of on the eye. 

If the light is admitted from the back of 
the room each pupil shadows his own work, 
while if it is admitted from the front of the 
room each pupil shadows the work of the pu- 
pil behind him. The writer recollects once 
having conducted an examination in a room 
lighted from the rear, and while the blinding 
light too strongly illuminated his face, that of 
each pupil was in strong shadow utterly ob- 
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scuring all play of feeling so necessary be- 
tween teacher and pupils in a successful reci- 
tation. ‘The teacher recorded on the tablet 
of memory an irrevocable vow, never again 
to allow himself to work under such a disad- 
vantage. 

While the laws of unity and contrast re- 
quire that the light shall fall from only one 
direction, its practical application in the pu- 
pil’s work clearly shows that it should come 
from the left. Chicago Practical Teacher. 
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THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 





ARENTS who have comfortable houses 

will frequently allow their children to at- 
tend school where everything is wanting to 
advance the interests of education, to say 
nothing of civilization. Let us mention a 
few: 

For fifty children, there should be a house 
with school-room, and comfortable sittings 
for the children, and it will be profitable also 
to provide a gallery or class-room, in which 
a monitor may aid the pupil. 

For one hundred children, there should be 
a house with two class-rooms with comforta- 
ble sittings (one for an elementary and one 
for an advanced division), and trustees are 
recommended to provide a gallery, also to 
employ a monitor. 

For one hundred and fifty children, a 
house having one gallery and two good class- 
rooms with comfortable sittings, or a house 
having a gallery and two apartments, one for 
an elementary, and one for an advanced de- 
partment, with a teacher and two assistants. 
Ifone commodious building cannot be secured, 
two houses may be provided in different parts 
of the district, with a teacher and assistant in 
each, 

Trustees and school boards should pay at- 
tention to the following particulars in the 
erection of school houses, viz. : 

_ I. The school house should be but one story high, 
in rural sections. 

2. A separate room should be provided for every 
fifty pupils enrolled in the school. By means of slid- 
ing doors, these separate rooms could be thrown into 
one on special occasions, 

3. Provisions should be made for one or more gal- 
lery or class-rooms in every school, according to its 
size as heretofore prescribed. 

4. Separate entrances with outer porches to the 
school house, or room, for boys and girls, should in- 
variably be provided, where the number of pupils is 
over fifty. 

5. The entrance porches should be external to the 
school house. 

6. The external doors of the school-house should 
open outwards, 
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7. The school-rooms must be well ventilated. 

8. The light should be admitted to the school and 
class-room behind or at the left of the children, and 
either from the east or north, but in no case should 
the children face it. 

9. The window sashes should be made to move up 
and down on pulleys, and the sills should be about 
four feet above the floor. 

10. Each school-house should be provided with a 
bell. 

11. If the house be brick, care should be taken to 
make the walls hollow, but air-tight, otherwise the 
walls will be damp inside. 

All furniture and apparatus, such as desks, seats, 
blackboards, maps, library, books, and other furniture 
necessary for the efficient conduct of the school 
should be furnished. 

1. The privy building, or closet, should be masked 
from view and its approaches equally so. 

2. There should be little or no exposure to mud or 
wet weather in reaching it. 

3. There should be no unpleasant sight or odor per- 
ceptible, 

4. The apartment should be well finished. 

5. It should be kept entirely free from cuttings, 
pencilings, or markings, and scrupulously clean. 

6. There should be, at least, two privies attached 
to each mixed school, and they should be so separated 
that neither in approaching nor occupying them, can 
there be either sight or sound observed, in passing, or 
from one to the other, This cannot be effected by 
a mere partition; nothing can secure the object but 
considerable distance,.or extra heavy brick or stone 
walls resting on the ground. It is a serious error 
ever to omit this precaution.—W. Y. School Fournal. 


-— 
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A REVOLUTIONARY TEACHER. 





WAS talking with a school teacher the 

other day, who will certainly come to some 
bad end if he does not change his opinions. 
He had the audacify to hold that children 
went to school not as prisoners, but as pupils, 
the social equals of teachers, but to obey 
because realizing that discipline advanced the 
interests of all. He held that it mattered not 
how the pupils learned that Michigan was 
bounded on the south by Ohio and Indiana, 
so long as they came to a distinct knowledge 
of the fact; and he, therefore, said to his 
young class in geography : 

‘¢ Now, children, the President of the 
United States used to live in Ohio, and Sen- 
ator Morton, now dead, lived in Indiana. 
Tell me in what direction those two States lie 
from Michigan.”’ 

It is very wrong in him, because the pupils 
take real pleasure in hunting out the answer. 
No pupil should be allowed to search for any 
answer not regularly laid down in the text- 
books. This teacher sets another awful ex- 
ample. Right in the face of the fact that 
there is a school reader containing the history 
of William Penn, and the adventures of 
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Mary’s Little Lamb, he takes a magazine or 
newspaper into his school-room, and says: 

‘¢ Now, children, I shall let one of you read 
this report of recent excavations in Pompeii. 
Before we read, let some one tell me where 
Pompeii is.”’ 

‘*In Italy,” is the answer. 

‘‘And what happened to the city ?”’ 

No answer, because it is not down in their 
readers. 

‘*¢ Tt was buried by ashes and mud from an 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius,”’ he said ; ‘and 
now, where is that mountain ?” 

‘* Tn Italy.” 

‘Correct ; and it again shows signs of an 
eruption. We will now read.” 

In half an hour not only one class, but the 
whole school has learned geography, history, 
natural philosophy, and something of art, in 
the one lesson; and each pupil goes home to 
relate what was read, to discuss it, and per- 
haps to learn new facts. However, it is 
wrong—very wrong. What is to become of 
our children if we permit such things? 

N.Y. School Fournal. 
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PERSISTENCE IN STUDY. 





‘*¢ The trouble with the young people of America,” 
remarked a gentleman friend of ours the other day, 
‘is simply this: There is no genuine persistence in 
study—no real love for intellectual culture for itself, 
and the secret, secure delight it must bring to its pos- 
sessor. There is a great deal of book-reading, but 
very little assimilation; a little smattering of many 
things, but no pains-taking thoroughness anywhere— 
no solid, substantial, slowly-acquired possessions.” 

Be as reluctant to admit it as we may, there is cer- 
tainly a great deal of truth in this remark which it 
might be wholesome for us to consider. The blindest 
people in the world are those who, having eyes, re- 
fuse tosee. We find the young folks everywhere all 
eager enough to be distinguished in literature, if in- 
deed some fortunate hit could be made; they want, 
of course, to be considered intelligent and cultivated ; 
they have a certain sort of lazy ambition that plans 
and dreams, and accomplishes next to nothing; but 
when it comes to the real, persistent tug and strain, 
to the actual making the most possible of good, or 
mediocre, or even inferior talents, where are they ? 

How many boys in your neighborhood would give 
up a croquet party to study natural history? How 
many hoard up their first earnings to buy books? 
How many little girls can you find who are willing 
to devote a leisure afternoon each week, even under 
the best of teachers and the most favorable circum- 
stances, to pursue (mark that word!) the delightful 
study of botany, as little girls, to our certain knowl- 
edge, used to do twenty years ago? 

The truth is, the minds of the young folks, as wel! 
as the children, are absorbed in dress and fashion and 
so many extraneous things, that there is little time, as 
well as taste, for anything else; and in this whirl of 
excitement, the things altogether lovely and desir- 
able, the weightier matters, are neglected. The de- 
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mands of what is popularly known as Society, are im. 
perious and relentless. Many protest; all, perhaps, 
lament; but very few have the good sense to ignore 
them and mark out for themselves and their children 
a different course. 

Parents! teachers! children! is there no way to 
make this fas¢ age a little slower ? to supplant a sham 
parade with genuine worth and culture? Shall we 
devote more care and time and money to the appar. 
elling of these mortal bodies that perish, than to these 
immortal minds that live forever? Is it not posssible 
to inspire the young, at least, with a pure, sweet pas. 
sion for learning that shall not slumber ? to enkindle 
a steady enthusiasm that, keeping its great aim in 
view, will neither flash up for an instant and die out 
as soon, nor go off at a tangent, but hold its course 
persistently onward, till they shall find that knowledge 
is indéed power, and the fruits of intellectual culture 
well worthy of their most loyal devotion ? 

Children’s Friend. 


os 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


ALSTON ELLIS. 





LL teaching is disciplinary. The powers of the 
mind are developed by study and rational train. 
ing. School discipline, in a general sense, applies to 
all that is done in the school-room to secure the pro. 
gress of the pupils. School government is an import. 
ant branch of school discipline. The teacher must not 
only know what to teach and how to teach, but he must 
also be able to maintain such control over his pupils 
that his teaching may realize its full mission. Much 
good instruction is wasted on disorderly, inattentive 
pupils. The teacher who cannot keep an orderly 
school has made a mistake in his selection of a voca- 
tion. The good of the pupils requires the prompt rect- 
ification of the error by the school authorities. The 
examination, to which the law requires applicants for 
positions as teachers to submit, measures, to some ex- 
tent, their scholarship, but it fails to secure unques- 
tioned testimony as to their ability to govern. Gov- 
erning power is perhaps more indispensable to the 
teacher, at the outset, than mere ability to teach. He 
must establish order before he can instruct. He may 
not know the best methods of teaching the branches 
to be taught in his school but experience and a will- 
ingness to learn will enable him to attain the desired 
knowledge. A failure to govern involves a failure to 
teach successfully. 

School government should have a twofold purpose, 
Primarily, good order is essential to the proper prose- 
cution of all school work. The teacher strives to 
secure this in order that he may uninterruptedly pur- 
sue his labors as instructor. Government in school 
has yet a higher aim than the preservation of order. 
It seeks to establish and confirm habits that will 
make pupils happier, better, and more law-abiding. 
These results cannot be lost sight of in any wisely- 
chosen scheme of school government. The restraints 
of the school-room are necessary alike to the well- 
being of the school and the protection of society. 
There is enough lawlessness stalking abroad in the 
land. Disorderly elements must not hereafter draw 
recruits from the ranks of those who are under train- 
ing in our public schools. Respect for law should be 
strengthened rather than weakened, The child’s 
training at home and in the school determines his 
character, associations, and habits in after-life. 
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The nature of the government to which children 
are subjected in school determines its disciplinary value. 
A tyrannical system of government my compel order, 
but it begets no respect for that whicn it establishes. 
Children are not always the best judges of the system 
of government best adapted to their needs, but unless 
the plan pursued has some features which are recog- 
nized as necessary, sensible, and just by the general 
sentiment of the school it will not be productive of 
lasting good. The teacher’s actions in the school- 
room, and elsewhere as well, must win the respect 
and confidence if not the love of his pupils. The 
hasty adoption of arbitrary measures, the ebullitions 
of an undisciplined temper, and the imposition of 
severe penalties for trivial faults, are offences which 
the teacher cannot commit and yet hope to stand 
well in the estimation of his pupils. Teachers are 
sometimes intensely hated by their pupils. This 
bitterness of feeling manifested by pupils toward their 
teacher is generally conclusive evidence that his sys- 
tem of administration has something censurable about 
it, The teacher who has no friends among his pupils 
has but little power to do them effective service. His 
time is unduly occupied in ferreting out the perpetra- 
tors of mischief and visiting upon them punishment 
for their misdeeds. The government of some teach- 
ers may be fitly characterized by the word “¢é/e. 
They are given to magnifying trifling matters into 
things of portentous import. They are suspicious 
also. Every act of every child is watched with almost 
infinite zest. Every nice offense must bear its com- 
ment. Punishment is little in quantity but of fre- 
quent occurrence. The fussy teacher is out of place 
in the school-room. Again there are teachers who 
never see the bright side of anything. Cheerfulness 
isa word unknownto their school vocabulary. Their 
pupils are the dullest, the most cross-grained, the most 
untidy, and altogether the worst of any it has ever 
been their misfortune to teach. They enter the school- 
room on the morning of a bright, sunshiny day with 
acloud on their faces and a rebuke in every motion. 
Happy children glance from the sour, fretful face of 
the teacher to the bright sunshine without and are 
seized with an almost irresistible longing to escape 
from the thralldom of the school-room and to wander 
at will through pleasant walks and green fields. It 
has been said that cheerfulness is contagious. The 
teacher of buoyant spirits, confident demeanor, and 
pleasant speech is just the one to make school work 
attractive and interesting to children. They work as 
if moved by inspiration, The school-room loses 
every disagreeable feature and becomes the scene of 
cheerful, well-directed effort. It is strange that teach- 
ets whose every act bespeaks their distaste for chil- 
dren and school work continue toteach. Their influ- 
ence over the youthful minds about them can not be 
salutary. ‘They make no effort to make their school- 
rooms the abode of contented activity. The number 
of teachers who are habitually despondent or dissatis- 
fied is small, be it said to the credit of the teaching 
guild; but there is a larger number of those who do 
Not strive as they should to meet the responsibility 
that they have assumed with courageous hearts, tran- 
quil minds, and animated faces. 

Sometimes ill-health unfits the teacher for the work 
of the school-room. The idea that the cripple, the 
invalid, and the infirm, in fact almost all unfitted for 
for anything else, can perform the duties devolving 
upon the teacher is not so current now as it once was. 
Good health is one of the teacher’s best qualifications. 
It lightens labor, stimulates mental activity, triumphs 
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over difficulties, and generates cheerfulness. There 
are persons who can retain some tranquillity of mind 
when suffering bodily pain, but their number is not 
great. The teacher needs a vigorous mind in a 
healthy body. Every teacher knows that the day 
that finds him suffering from sickness of any kind is 
one of trial. Truth compels him to confess that his 
work when he is sick is not entered upon with the 
same energy that characterizes it when body and mind 
are active and alert. The teacher who can not do 
accustomed work when weighed down by physical 
weakness should realize that his pupils may at times 
have some difficulty of a similar kind to contend with. 
Realizing this truth, the teacher may often see in the 
inattention and restlessness of some pupils the effects 
of an abnormal condition of the body rather than the 
results of a perverse disposition. 

In theory we treat all pupils alike; in practice we 
do not. The same measures will not apply with equal 
efficacy in all cases. They are sometimes used be- 
cause the teacher wishes to avoid the appearance of 
favoritism. Many a pupil has been unwisely handled 
in the teacher’s attempt to “treat allalike.’’ The dis- 
positions of children are differentand demand attimes 
peculiar treatment. When one method of procedure 
is followed in every case of a like kind it becomes a 
kind of £2//-or-cure process. The pupil reforms or 
becomes incorrigible. The judgment of the teacher 
must point out the best course to follow in governing 
different pupils. It may be objected that pupils will 
lose respect for a teacher who pursues what seems to 
them a vacillating policy, This is true if pupils think 
that the teacher changes his policy to favor the pupil 
rather than to reform his conduct. This feeling on 
the part of the pupils does not inevitably arise as the 
result of the teacher’s change of tactics. A teacher 
allows a lame pupil to remain in his seat while his 
classmates pass from the room at recess in order that 
he may not have to keep pace with their unhalting 
steps. A pupil suffering from myopy is given a seat 
near the blackboard, and is allowed to hold the book 
in a different position from that in which it is held by 
pupils not so afflicted. Those whose hearing is de- 
fective, those who are left-handed, and those who are 
not comfortably clad, all receive some special atten- 
tion from the teacher without exciting thought or com- 
ment from other pupils. The dispositions of children 
differ not less widely than do their bodily organisms. 
Tact will, in most cases, enable the teacher to apply 
particular methods to different dispositions without 
being charged with acting unjustly. 

The methods of governing in school have been the 
themes of numberless essays. Pupils mzs¢ be gov- 
erned, but how? Here champions of different sys- 
tems enter the lists and the war of words waxes hot. 
These champions do not always practice their own 
theories. The teacher who trims his sails to some of 
the popular pedagogic currents may soon find his frail 
bark on a boundless sea, at the mercy of the buffeting 
waves. The problem of school government is one 
which each teacher must solve for himself. Moral 
force is an effective agent in governing pupils. Many 
parents and some teachers tell us that they have 
found the use of moral suasion sufficient to effect all 
that government can expect to effect. There is a 
power in moral agents that makes them do acceptable 
service in influencing and controlling the minds and 
habits of mankind, Many men do right from princi- 
ple. Pupils who from earliest infancy have been 
under discreet home training are generally alive to 
moral influences. Our schools contain many ex- 
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amples of such home training. Force may be used 
as a moral power. The moral power of nations,some 
one has said, exists principally in their armies and 
navies. The government that permits a child to run 
headlong to ruin because his parent or teacher with- 
holds the rod of correction from his shoulders, is not 
a moral one. As some interpret moral government, 
it is an essence, a myth. Society has never beenable 
to organize itself upon a purely ethical system of gov- 
ernment. The enactment of positive laws is essential 
to the peace, happiness, and prosperity of any people. 
To the extent that these laws are inefficient or not en- 
forced do we see the safety and happiness of the peo- 
ple imperilled. The school is a miniature community 
whose well-being is insured by the enforcement of 
just regulations. The teacher is both legislator and 
executive, He is held accountable by the commun- 
ity in which he labors for the laws he makes and the 
manner in which he enforces their observance. The 
common law invests him with parental authority over 
his pupils while they are under his care. If he deems 
it proper to chastise a pupil he has the legal right to 
do so. No one disputes the parent’s right to inflict 
corporal punishment upon his child, provided such 
punishment is not excessive. The law has been con- 
strued to give the teacher the same authority over the 
pupil, in the absence of any rule, regulating the mat- 
ter, of the board of education. Many persons, how. 
ever, while admitting the necessity of punishment of 
some kind, claim that the parent is the only proper 
person toinflict it. “The parent,” itis claimed, “with 
a just sense of his responsibility and duty, is controlled 
by feelings of love in inflicting corporal punishment 
on his child. He carefully considers the offence and 
measures the degree of punishment. The teacher has 
no such responsibility as that of a parent, and is con- 
trolled by no such feeling of love. It follows that 
the punishment inflicted by the teacher—even the 
most self-possessed—is often out of all proportion to 
the offence.” 

The child’s bad conduct, which calls for restraint 
the teacher, evidences, in most cases, the nature of 
the discipline to which he is subjected when under 
parental authority. Under such circumstances, what 
would the teacher gain by referring the unruly child 
to his parents for correction ? 

The same /ove which, in the opinion of some, should 
by make the parent the proper person to inflict punish- 
ment upon his child, often blinds the eyes of the pa- 
rent to his child’s ugly disposition, insolent speech, 
and unruly conduct. 

It is not an established fact that parents exercise 
more self-control in punishing children than teachers 
do. Some children have two chances for protection 
when under the teacher’s authority to one that they 
have when under the control of their parents. A hun- 
dred eyes, Argus-like, are upon the teacher. If he 
punishes unduly, arrest, fine, loss of position, and loss 
of professional reputation, may swiftly follow. He is 
admonished by these things to be just, discreet, and 
merciful. Besides, the teacher is selected, it is sup- 
posed, on account of his possessing those qualities of 
head and heart which fit him to grapple with the dif- 
ficulties of his calling. The parent may be cruel at 
times and the world be none the wiser. The power 
of law is rarely invoked to shield the child from his 
parent’s unreasonable, ungovernable fury when it is 
aroused by some childish fault, Witnesses are not 
abundant to testify to what transpires in the family 
circle. 

The idea that the parent should be the sole judge 
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of the culpability of his child and the amount of pun. 
ishment requisite to secure reform is but a theory, and 
an unsound one at that. Ifa child is convicted of 
arson or theft his punishment is not left toa loving 
father or an over-indulgent mother. The judge and 
the jury do not have to stand in the relation of fathers 
to the accused before they are vested with power to 
mete out justice upon them for their misdeeds, 

I firmly believe that teachers, as a rule, will inflict 
punishment with as much caution, justice, and human. 
ity as the large majority of parents will. 

The good of the school may sometimes require the 
suspension of a pupil. This step should not be hastily 
taken, Were every troublesome boy or girl deprived 
of school privileges our schools would be decimated, 
The teacher has a duty to do in case of such children 
which he should not feel at liberty to shun. People 
acquiesce in school taxation in the belief that they 
are ultimately the gainers by the state of society which 
schools are supposed to foster. The law wisely re 
quires that two-thirds of the members of the board of 
education must be convinced of the necessity of the 
step before any pupil can be summarily expelled. A 
speedy expulsion is justifiable when a parent defends 
his child’s disorderly course and threatens dire things 
if that child receives chastisement. Little good for 
the child results from his punishment when followed 
by the misplaced sympathy of his parents. ‘The best 
teachers do not resort to the rod with undue haste, 
Where parental co-operation is cheerfully and pra. 
dently given, it is rare indeed that the teacher needs 
to emply force in order to secure the well-being of his 
school. Ohio Educational Monthly, 
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THE SPELLING REFORM. 





SUPT. A. P. MARBLE, 


T is hard to spell English. Many good 
men make mistakes. Children spend a 
good deal of time in learning to spell; and 
after all they never learn to spell all the words 
in our language. 

Some people are therefore trying to avoid 
the difficulty. Eminent scholars have given 
their support to the plan ; and a good deal of 
talk and a good deal of ink have already been 
expended on the subject. This may be an 
interesting way to spend one’s leisure, if any- 
body has leisure to spend ; but the attempt to 
provide a mode of spelling, ready made, must 
be abortive; and no possible and _ useful 
thing ought to be slighted in the pursuit of a 
chimera. 

A language grows; it is never made. Spell- 
ing isa partof the language and must change 
by slow degrees. There is no language where 
the voice of hard spelling is not heard. No 
language since the creation ever had its spell- 
ing ‘‘reformed ;’’ none ever will. 

Time is wasted in learning to spell, they 
say; if we only had the reformed spelling, 
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two years would be saved in the education of 
every child. Possibly ; but we haven’t got 
the reformed spelling. 

Why not ‘‘reform’’ the irregular verbs? 
the derivatives, so that the same suffix will in- 
dicate the actor ; the same suffix the object ; 
and so on? And next, why not ‘‘ reform’”’ the 
modes and tenses of the verb? In this way 
two years more may perhaps be saved in the 
education of each child. 

The whole language may next be ‘ re- 
formed’’ so that a child may know it at birth, 
and save in all six years of study. Let us 
memorialize Congress to appoint a commis- 
sion to investigate this subject. Noted lin- 
guists might agree upon a perfect language— 
might agree—but who would adopt it and 
speak it? Wasa language ever so adopted ? 
One amateur said, enthusiastically, We can 
give concerts ; another said, Yes, but who will 
take them ? 

If reformed spelling is to save two years’ 
study, and reformed language four, then re- 
formed arithmetic should save two ; reformed 
geography two; reformed reading two; and 
we have fourteen years saved from a course 
of ten years—which ought to add four years 
toaperson’s life! By all means this subject 
should engage the attention of Congress at 
once. 

How are such reforms as these usually re- 
ceived? The decimal system of money is 
vastly “easier than the English system, but 
England for one hundred years has stuck to 
her Z. s. d@., and yet the English are not a 
stupid people. The Metric system of weights 
and measures is much simpler than the one 
we use; but it is introduced very slowly. 
Both these changes are infinitely easier than 
the proposed change in the spelling. 

There is a good deal of inertia in human 
nature, and especially in the changes that go 
on in a language. Like friction, this inertia 
is sometimes troublesome; but we could 
not do without friction—nor without this 
inertia. 

In this talk about saving time, there is a 
great fallacy. Save all the time you will; 
yet the education of a child will take time. 
The mind must have time for growth, just as 
a plant must have time. The manure that 
would make a plant grow in no time would 
kill the plant; there would be no plant to 
grow. So with a child; the method of edu- 
cation that takes no time would leave no 
mind. 

However this may be, don’t let the “ re- 
formed spelling” take any time from useful 
school work. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS. 
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LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


N imperfect idea of a course of training 
in language is presented in the follow- 
ing series of exercises: 

1. Lalking.—The first lesson given to the 
little child in school, should be one in talking, 
and all through its primary course the maxim, 
‘« Talking before reading,’’ should be carried 
out. It should be led to observe the qualities 
and uses of common objects, and then to ex- 
press these observations in definite and com- 
plete sentences. The child has taken an im- 
portant step when it can say ‘‘ The paper is 
white ;”” ‘* The coal is black;” ‘‘ The fire 
burns ;”” ‘‘ The bird sings,” etc. Each read- 
ing lesson, howsoever simple, should be talked 
about before it is read, and the ideas of the 
pupil should be expressed in short and com- 
plete sentences. Events and things in which 
children are interested, will furnish a great 
variety of conversational exercises. Atten- 
tion should be given, even thus early, to the 
correction of common errors. 

2. Printing or Writing Words.—This is 
the first written step. Printing should begin 
as early as reading. The first word taught 
should not only be printed by the teacher on 
the blackboard, but also by the pupil on his 
slate. In like manner each new word should 
be introduced by chalk and pencil. Printing 
should be faught. Each letter should be 
printed on the blackboard, and the process of 
making it plainly described. Writing may 
be begun at the close of the primer, and 
even earlier. The copy of spelling lessons 
should be made an essential part of their 
preparation. 

3. Copying Maxims, Proverbs, Stanzas 
of Poetry, etc.—The object of this is to make 
the pupil familiar with the written form of a 
sentence. The maxims and proverbs should be 
printed or written on the blackboard, and 
then neatly copied by the pupil. The read- 
| ing lesson, one or two paragraphs of which 
should be copied each day, will afford addi- 
tional exercises. Stanzas and even short 
pieces of poetry may be selected for the pur- 
pose. A little encouragement from the teacher 
will cause children to take great pleasure in 
these copying exercises. Attention should 
be given to the proper use of capital letters 
and punctuation marks. 

4. Writing Sentences Dictated by the 
Teacher.—In the preceding exercises the pupil 
has had the written or printed model before 
| him. Now that which is addressed to the ear, 

is to be placed in proper form before the eye. 
| This is a step in advance, and it should be 
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carefully taken. Each sentence must com- 
mence with a capital letter and end with the 
proper punctuation marks; the words must 
be correctly spelled; and the whole neatly 
arranged and written. The exercises when 
written should be corrected by the teacher, 
and neatly copied by the pupil. © Not only 
original sentences, but instructive maxims, 
verses of Scripture, etc., may be dictated. 

5. Writing Sentences Expressing Facts Ob- 
served.—The pupil is now required to con- 
struct as well as copy sentences. ‘The ‘facts 
which he is led to observe, are first expressed 
orally, as in the first step, and then written 
neatly and correctly on the slate. The start- 
ing point is an object lesson, that is, a lesson 
in observing: the end is sentence-making, 
and this is, as we believe, one of the highest 
uses of object lessons. ‘They are the fountain 
out of which composition flows. ‘The pupil 
may first express each fact observed in a sepa- 
rate sentence; as, ‘‘ The chalk is white.” 
‘¢ The chalk is round.” ** The chalk is hard.” 
‘¢'The chalk is brittle.” He may be taught 
to express these several facts in one sentence ; 
as, ** The chalk is white, round, hard and 
brittle.” 

6. Writing Sentences Containing Given 
Words.—This step may embrace two classes 
of exercises. In the first the pupil is required 
to use properly in sentences words selected 
from his reading lesson. Suppose the words 
selected to be ‘‘ fragrant,” ‘fleece,’ and 
‘¢tossed.’? The pupil writes, ‘‘ New hay is 
very fragrant.” ‘*My lamb has a snowy 
fleece.’’ ‘* The boy tossed the fish into the 
water.”” This is an ‘excellent method of 
teaching the meaning of words. In the sec- 
ond class of exercises the teacher gives two 
or more words, and the pupil constructs a 
sentence containing them. Suppose the words 
given to be ‘*skate,’”’ ‘‘ ice,” and ‘‘smooth.” 
The pupil writes, ‘‘ It is fine sport toskate on 
the smooth ice.”” The sentences should be 
first given orally and then in writing. We 
have seen a primary school wrought up to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm by this simple 
exercise. The teacher scarcely completed the 
writing of the last word before a forest of 
hands indicated that the sentences were ready. 
In more advanced classes, this exercise may 
be employed to familiarize pupils with the 
nature and use of prefixes and affixes. The 
following sentences selected from an actual 
exercise on the word ‘‘form”’ will illustrate: 
‘TI form a piece of clay into a tube.” ‘‘ Van- 
ity deforms the mind.” ‘‘I ought to reform 
myself every day.” ‘The caterpillar trans- 
forms itself into a chrysalis.” ‘*I perform 
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“*T conform 
‘*T inform 


on the piano with my fingers.” 
to the wishes of my parents.” 
myself by observing nature.” 

7. The Description of Pictures.—Pictures 
afford excellent materials for language lessons, 
Children like to see and talk about pictures, 
The simple question, ‘* What do you see in 
that picture ?’’ will call out several sentences, 
We recently heard a class of little children 
give a description of acamel. The teacher 
placed before the class a beautiful picture of 
this animal, and by skillful questions elicited 
sentence after sentence. We have in mind 
a primary school in which ‘ picture lessons” 
furnish the material for an extended series of 
written exercises. 

7. Writing the Substance of Reading Les. 
sons.—_The preceding exercises have led the 
pupil to the grouping of a few sentences so 
as to form a paragraph. ‘The pupil’s reading 
lessons will afford excellent materials for ad- 
ditional practice. A few questions will elicit 
the important facts, which, when expressed in 
the pupil’s own language and_ properly 
grouped, will form an excellent written exer- 
cise. ‘I'he lesson should first be given orally, 
The pupil must talk before he writes. Only 
one or two paragraphs should be assigned for 
an exercise. This exercise is much used by 
the German teachers in the schools of Cin- 
cinnati, and with excellent results. The 
changing of stanzas of poetry into prose para- 
graphs is also a capital drill. 

9. Writing Incidents and Stories Relatea 
by the Teacher.—This exercise is similar to 
the preceding, but more difficult. The pupil 
depends on his memory for the ideas to be 
expressed, and these he is obliged to clothe 
mainly in his own words. At first the teacher 
may by questions break up the narrative into 
short sentences, simply requiring the pupil to 
reunite them. The narrative should be short. 

10. Writing Descriptions by Answering 
Questions.—So far the pupil has been largely 
furnished with the materials with which to 
construct his sentences. He has simply had 
to fashion and arrange. Now, under the 
guidance of suggestive questions, he is to fur- 
nish his own materials. The plan is simple. 
The teacher selects a familiar topic, as ‘‘Rain” 
or ‘‘Snow,” and asks questions, which the 
pupils answers in writing. These answers are 
read in the class and freely discussed ; then 
rewritten by the pupil and properly grouped. 
A single topic may last several days, a few 
questions being answered each day. 

11. Zetters.—Pupils in our schools should 
have at least a year’s instruction and practice 
in letter-writing. The ability to write an im- 
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telligent, well expressed, neatly written letter | learned by beginning with the sentence in its 


at ten years of age, is a possible and import- 
ant acquisition. We once had a pupil who, 
when a small boy in an English school, wrote 
a letter daily for two years. He greatly ex- 
celled all his class-mates in command of  lan- 
guage, and in accuracy and readiness in com- 
posing. The dating, signing, folding and 
addressing of letters should receive special 
attention. 

12. Business Papers.—-These may include 
promissory notes, due bills, receipts, checks, 
drafts, etc. Every boy and girl should be 
early taught to draw up such papers in proper 
form. ‘lhey afford, in addition to their prac- 
tical value, an excellent practice in writing 
abbreviated words, dates, etc. 

13. Lssays.—The pupil now selects his 
subject, and expresses his ideas thereon in a 
connected manner ; that is, he begins to com- 
pose. He may soon be thrown entirely on 
his own resources with the one essential in- 
junction that he shall not attempt to write on 
themes of which he knows nothing. He is 
to express ideas, and to this end he must first 
possess them. 

In the above outline we have but little 
more than indicated the successive steps of 
the course. Each step may be made to in- 
clude a great variety of exercises.\ It will be 
noticed that the course is progressively graded, 
rising in difficulty until the pupil reaches the 
composing of essays—a task which usually 
confronts and often baffles him at the very 
outset of his efforts to ‘‘ write the English 
language correctly.” 

We call special attention to the fact that 
these exercises in language are to occur daily, 
the same as recitations in reading or arithme- 
tic, and that the pupil’s efforts are to be as 
faithfully examined by the teacher. ‘The ex- 
ercises are not only to be written, but to be 
tread before the class and commented on, then 
examined and corrected by the teacher, and 
then neatly copied by the pupil. Every idea 
isto be correctly expressed and every sen- 
tence correctly written. Spelling, punctua- 
tion, the use of capitals—in short, every 
requisite of a perfect manuscript is to receive 
attention. 

Nor is this all. When the pupil is suff- 
ciently advanced in age and mental discipline 
to undertake the study of grammar, he must 
approach the same by the natural road of 
language. The laws and generalization which 
constitute the science of language, are to be 
discovered by the pupil and made familiar by 
actual sentence-making. The relation of words 
and the nature and use of mouifiers are to be 
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simplest form, as, ‘‘ Grass grows,’’ and then 
adding one modifying element after another 
until it is built up in all its completeness. 
Synthesis should constitute the bulk of the 
first six months’ instruction in grammar. 
‘* Synthesis before analysis’’ is the true max- 
im in teaching language. 

Ohio Educational Monthly, 
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ANY and great were the expressions of 

surprise which greeted the educational 
exhibit of Canada at the Centennial. Till 
then few persons in Europe, or even in 
America outside of Canada, had ever imag- 
ined Canada as anything but a country 
inhabited by a people whose chief work was 
to conquer the natural difficulties of a cold 
and barren country, and who had little time 
to devote to mental improvement. 

That such an opinion was generally enter- 
tained, was evident from the remarks of those 
observing for the first time the results of the 
school system of Canada. 

Though this impression was greatly modi- 
fied by tne display of educational material, 
still there were many who desired to have a 
clearer idea of the system which made use 
of it. 

It is my intention, therefore, to give a brief 
sketch of our system of education, which we 
in Canada consider inferior to that of no 
country, excepting Germany, and which re- 
ceived more honorable recognition at the 
Paris Exhibition than did that of the United 
States. 

The public educational institutions of On- 
tario may be divided into three classes—the 
Common or Public school, the High school, 
and the University. 

The Public school closely resembles that of 
the United States. It is free to all, and is, 
sustained principally by the municipality in 
which it is situated, although deriving con- 
siderable support from the Provincial Gov- 
ernment and the County Council. For the 
greater efficiency of these schools, inspectors. 
are appointed whose duty it is to visit each 
school twice a year, and to report to the gov- 
ernment concerning its efficiency. Each. 
county has at least one inspector. These in- 
spectors are at the head of Local Boards. of. 
Examiners who have to conduct certain. 
examinations. 
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If a pupil of a Public school desires to! own county, while second and first class cer- 
enter a High school or Coilegiate Institute (a | tificates are good for the whole Province. 


Collegiate Institute is merely a large High 


A striking feature of the school system of 


school), he must pass an examination which | Ontario is the way in which the High School 
occurs uniformly throughout the province | leads up to the University. A certain amount 


twice a year. 


mentioned above, examine the papers handed | the High schools of the Province. 


in by the candidates. ‘The questions, how- 
ever, are set by a central board, called the 
Central Committee. The local boards send 
in their reports, accompanied by the papers 


handed in by the candidates, to the central | 


committee, who, if so disposed, also examine 
the papers. 

The examination next above the entrance 
to High schools is that for third class certifi- 
cates. This occurs once a year, and is gen- 
erally called the non professional examina- 
tion. For third class certificates, it is con- 
ducted in the same manner as that for en- 
trance into High schools. 

After passing this examination, the person 
intending to teach has to attend a County 
Model school for three months, when he 
passes what is called the professional exami- 
nation, and is allowed to teach. 

These Model schools, though but lately es- 
tablished, have already done good work, and 
promise to be an important factor in increas- 
ing the efficiency of our public schools 
They are far from being expensive, and are 
reaily public schools which fill certain regula- 
tions enjoined by law. 

A third class certificate is good for three 
years, and if a person at the end of that time 
.does not obtain a second class he must pass 
out from the profession. 

In order to obtain a second class certificate 
it is necessary to passa second class non-pro- 
fessional examination, and then attend one 
of the two Normal Schools for three months. 
After teaching three years he is allowed to 
try an examination for a first class certificate, 
and, if successful, is held duly qualified for 
the position of Inspector of Public Schools, 
.and, in fact, for every position in the teach- 
ing profession except that of Head Master of 
a High school which must be filled by a 
graduate of some university in the British 
Dominions. 

Many students never pass their non-profes- 
sional third class examination at ail, but 
study till they are able to pass the interme- 
diate or second class non-professional exami- 
nation, after which, if they desire to teach, 
they may attend a County Model school, and 
after teaching one year may attend a Normal 
.School and obtain a second class certificate. 
A third class teacher can teach only in his 








The local boards of examiners | of money is every year distributed amongst 


The di- 
vision of this grant is based partly on the re- 
port of the three High School Inspectors and 
and partly on the average attendance. For 
the better distribution of this grant the High 
school is divided into the upper and lower 
schools, a pupil in the upper school bringing 
more money than one in the lower. All pu- 
pils who have passed the intermediate or sec- 
ond class examination are in the upper school, 
and all others are in the lower. 

The work required of candidates for the 
Intermediate is, as far as it goes, exactly the 
same as that required for matriculation in 
Toronto University; for instance, next June 
the examination in English Literature for 
matriculation at the above University will 
be Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books I and II, 
and that of the Intermediate will be the sec- 
ond book of the same poem. ‘ 

The student, after finishing his High school 
course, may matriculate at one of five Uni- 
versities, of which four are denominational 
and one non-denominational. The matricu- 
lation of these Universities is almost ident- 
ical, and the probability is that some time or 
other their whole course will be the same, 
When this happens, the educational system 
of Ontario may rightly be considered almost 
perfect. W. H. H. 

Snaeciiiaenenina 


JOSEPH COOK ON HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Y opinion is that primary education 


\/ 

N merely is not enough to prepare citt- 
zens for the duties of their career in the 
United States. President Eliot said in New 
York, not long ago, that merely primary edu- 
cation never has saved a people from the 
political dangers of universal suffrage, and 
probably never will. When George Combe 
was in this city, he said that the education 
your Boston schools gave to the average citi- 
zens, was only about enough to prepare them 
for the amount of political power the masses 
of the people have in Prussia and Austria. 
We must in some way give large numbers of 
the population an education such that they 
can intelligently direct their own training. I 
hold that a man who has not been through 
more than the primary school does not know 
how to select his own reading very profitably. 
Seven times out of ten he may mistake bad 
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reading for good, and may easily be misled 
by plausible demagogues, not only in politics 
put in religion. He may be misled in science 
itself if he has not enough education to ena- 
ble him to sift books, and turn to the best 
leadership with some confidence that he has 
chosen right. The rich do not depend on 
the high schools; they can take advantage of 
our best endowed academies; they can pay 
for the very best instruction in private schools. 
But our great middle class are moulded by 
the high-school system into sympathy with 
the best thought of the age, and the best pub- 
lic leaders. If you break the link of good 
secondary education, there will be no con- 
nection between your best thought and the 
masses of the people. It will be exceedingly 
hard to make your best thinkers sympathize 
with the people, and yet more hard to make 
the people sympathize with your best think- 
ers. It is the glory of the American civiliza- 
tion that her secondary education brings into 
sympathy with each other the masses and the 
best-trained minds, and when that sympathy 
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ceases you will have opened a dyke, and 
through the gap God only knows what 
surges of salt and bitterness may burst across 
the land! I regard the high school, next to 
the church, as the chief barrier against com- 
munistic and socialistic inroads from the 
howling sea of an ignorant and unprincipled 
population. Give me the high school under 
generally Christian influences, give me good 
secondary education in the United States, 
give me developed thoughtfulness in the 
masses, and I have little fears from the in- 
roads of socialism and communism. ‘The 
church will then be able to grapple with the 
difficulties that surround the theme. But if 
you allow the people to petrify under merely 
parochial schools, nobody can reach the 
masses of the population except the ecclesi- 
astic, and he only the part of the mass that 
lies nearest to him. Give New England only 
parochial Romish schools in her manufactur- 
ing populations, and in a century her manu- 
facturing towns will become a New Ireland. 
She is New Ireland already in some city wards. 
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HE preparations for the meeting of the 
National Association in Philadelphia go 
steadily forward. 

The committee on railroads has secured 
favorable terms with all lines centering in 
Philadelphia. An explanatory circular will 
soon be issued. 

The committee on hotels has secured par- 
lors and suites of rooms at the Continental 
for headquarters free of charge, and accom- 
modations for about 2000 visitors at first-class 


-hotels and boarding houses are reduced from 


twenty-five to seventy-five per cent. below 
the regular charges. 

The new Normal School building, with its 
splendid hall and fine lecture rooms, has been 
selected as the place for holding the regular 
meetings of the Association. Near by is the 
High School building, if needed for the meet- 
ings of the departments. ‘The Academy of 
Music, one of the largest and finest rooms in 
the country, has been secured for two of the 
€vening sessions, and the Association will 
meet the last afternoon and evening in the 








Permanent Exhibition building on the Cen- 
tennial grounds. At this meeting the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and no doubt the 
Governors of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Del- 
aware and other States, will be present. 

Committees on Finance, the Press, and In- 
vitations are busily and effectively at work, 
and all the indications point to the largest 
and most influential assemblage of education- 
al people that ever came together in this 
country, or perhaps in any other. 

But as Pennsylvanians, we have still a work 
todo. We are at home, and must give our 
expected guests from other States a royal 
welcome. ‘Thecity of Philadelphia will with- 
out doubt swell the throng by placing the 
names of a thousand teachers and friends of 
education on the roll. The county and city 
superintendents throughout the State should 
at once prepare to bring delegates from their 
respective districts, and Colleges, Normal 
Schools, Academies, should not fail to be 
represented. All this will be expected of us, 
and we must not—will not fail. 


Amonc the many excursions to Europe 
planned for the coming summer, we take 
pleasure in mentioning that to be conducted 
by Prof. O. R. Burchard, of the State Normal 
School, Fredonia, New York. We traveled 
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with Prof. Burchard during a part of our 
trip last summer and have no hesitation in say- 
ing that those who place themselves under his 
guidance will not regret it. His ‘‘ vacation 
party ’’ will leave New York in one of the 
Anchor line steamers, on the 21st of June, 
and reach that city on its return, August 27th. 
Send for a circular. 


THE Bridgewater State Normal, in Massa- 
chusetts, favorably spoken of by the French 
Commission, is one of the oldest and best 
established institutions of the kind in the 
United States. 


SEVENTY-TWO per cent. of the convicts in 
the Michigan State prison are or were ad- 
dicted to liquor drinking, but sixty per cent. 
had no trade. Of 489 prisoners confined in 
an Iowa penitentiary, 305 are without a trade 
education. More than fitty per cent. of those 
in Minnesota prisons never learned a trade, 
and at the penitentiaries of Pennsylvania 
more than three-quarters are without any 
form of industrial education. It is easy to 
trace the connection between this industrial 
ignorance and crime. 


WE desire to call special attention to an 
article published elsewhere in this number on 
‘“‘The School System of Ontario.” The 
author is W. H. Huston, esq., a leading Can- 
adian educator. 


Says Carlyle: ‘It is not because of his 
work that I pity the poor man; we must all 
work or steal, howsoever we name our steal- 
ing. But what I do mourn is, that the lamp 
of his soul should go out; that no ray of 
heavenly, or even earthly, wisdom should visit 
him, but only in the haggard darkness, like 
two spectres, Fear and Indignation. ° 
Alas! while the body stands so broad and 
brawny, must the soul lie blinded, dwarfed, 
stupefied, almost annihilated? . . . ‘That one 
man should die ignorant that had capacity for 
knowledge, this I call a tragedy, were it to 
happen twenty times a minute, as by some 
calculations it does.”’ 

A WRITER in Harper's Weekly speaking of 
Rowland Hill, the founder of the modern 
postal system, says: ‘‘He was the son of an 
intelligent schoolmaster—the best of ances- 
tries. It is worthy of notice how many of 
the most eminent Englishmen have been the 
children or the descendents of schoolmasters 
—as if intellect was to be cultivated and in- 
herited.” 
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IT is estimated that the public schools of 
the United States cost $2.00 for each inhabi- 
tant, while our military expenses cost $1,39, 
That is, a small standing army of some twen- 
ty thousand men costs seven-tenths as much 
as the education of 10,000,000 of children. 
Nothing shows better how enormously expen- 
sive soldiers are. But mark the expenditure 
for these two purposes in other countries: 
Prussia, education 51 cents for each inhabi- 
tant, military, $2.20; Austria, 34 cents and 
$1.39; France, 29 cents and $4.50; Italy, 
13 cents and $1.57; England and Wales, 66 
cents and $6.86; Switzerland, 88 cts. and $1. 

And after all, if our statesmen could master 
the idea, education is the cheapest defence of 
Nations. 


| 


THE University of St. Andrew’s confers on 
women the degree, Literate of Arts, which 
corresponds in honor and requirements with 
the M. A. The subjects of examination are 
nearly the same as those pursued in the Uni- 
versity ; but there has been added the French, 
German, and Italian languages, with their 
literatures. Candidates must pass in four of 
these, one at least being a language; or must 
pass in two and gain honors in one to receive 
a title. One subject may be taken in each 
year, and should the candidate pass, this pass 
will count toward the title for the next year. 
Six ladies have this year succeeded in obtain- 
ing a degree, and upward of thirty, having 
passed or taken honors in one or more sub- 
| jects, are so far on their way toward it. This 
system allows the young ladies to extend their 
courses, and tends greatly to prevent cram- 
ming. 








CHINESE schools are chary about conferring 
their degrees. ‘They are slow to make prog- 
ress, and still hold the old idea that a degree 
| ought to mean something. Ata recent com- 
| petitive examination forty-two of _ these 
| degrees were conferred on candidates who 
| had been trying for years and had not ob- 
tained them until past ninety year sof age. 





Ir was Lord Macaulay, the great English 
historian, who said: ‘*The more we read of 
the history of the past ages, the more we ob- 
serve the signs of our Own times, the more 
do we feel our hearts filled and swelled up by 
a good hope for the future destinies of the 
human race.” 


THE post office address of County Superin- 
tendent S. A. Baer, of Berks county, has been 





changed from Kutztown to Reading, Pa. 
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M. Buisson, the head of the French Com- 
mission sent to Philadelphia in 1876, to study 
education at the Centennial Exposition and 
in this country generally, has been appointed 
Director of Elementary Education in France. 
This is the highest appointment in connection 
with public education, and M. Buisson has 
now a grand opportunity to apply what he 
has learned concerning systems of education 
in different countries. It is with great satis- 
faction we add that the ablest statesmen of 
France are now engaged in investigating the 
problem of education, and they all seem to 
be united in the opinion that it is the most 
important question that can concern a people. 
All the best men in France fully realize that 
the Republic can only be preserved by mak- 
ing education universal, and they are taking 
measures accordingly. 





WE regret to learn that Miss Maria L. 
Sanford has resigned the chair of History at 
Swarthmore College, the salary paid not be- 
ing sufficient to compensate her services. 
She goes, we are informed, to Boston. Miss 
Sanford is a teacher of great natural ability, 
high purpose, tireless energy, and single- 
hearted devotion to her work in its broadest 
reach as well as in its narrower detail. Her 
success in Pennsylvania, during the past fifteen 
years, has been extraordinary. As instructor 
and lecturer before county institutes, and as 
one of the ablest members of the teachers’ 
corps in a leading college of the State, she 
has long been the foremost teacher—/aci/e 
princeps—of the ten thousand or more ladies 
employed in the public and private schools of 
Pennsylvania. In every way fitted for a posi- 
tion of great trust and responsibility in the 
educational field, there can be no doubt that 
she will have it, for ‘‘ there is always room at 
the top.”? She is a loss to the entire State. 


ATTENTION is called to Dr. L. Sauveur’s 
Summer Normal School of Languages, adver- 
tised elsewhere in this number, to be held at 
Lafayette College, Easton, opening July rst. 
This is a fine opportunity for teachers who 
wish to acquire a knowledge of the languages 
here taught. as well as to improve their 
methods of instruction. 

Another summer school which deserves 
especial commendation 1s that of Industrial 
Drawing, announced by Prof. W. S. Good- 
nough, to be held at Columbus, Ohio. This 
gentleman is pronounced by Hon. E. E. 
White ‘‘ thoroughly acquainted with the sub- 
ject of Art Instruction, and a very skillful 
teacher, who will meet all expectations.’’ The 
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growing importance of industrial drawing as 
a branch of instruction will commend this 
summer school to many earnest teachers of 
Pennsylvania. 


WE have just received No. 3 of the AZath- 
ematical Visttor, published by Artemas Mar- 
tin, at Erie, Pa. This unique publication is 
issued once a year, price 50 cents per copy. 
Nos. 1 and 2 can be supplied at the same 
rate. The reputation which the editor has 
acquired for the accuracy and originality of 
his mathematical calculations, is a guarantee 
of the excellence of the work. 





JAPAN is still making progress. We have 
within a few days received the following letter 
from Hon. Tanaka-Fujimaro, Senior Vice 
Minister of Education. Mr. Tanaka had vis- 
ited America previous to the Exhibition, and 
spent some time at Harrisburg studying our 
Pennsylvania System of Public Instruction. 

During my sojourn in your country in the year of 
the Centennial Exhibition, I had gathered the school 
laws of the several States at different places. Since 
my return they were translated into the Japanese, and 
recently published in two volumes under the name of 
the American School Law, and distributed throughout 
our country. I have now the honor to send you 
these books with my compliments, and if you will 
accept them it will give me great pleasure. 

The books came duly to hand, and with 
them came two copies, one in Japanese and 
the other in English, of the Fourth Annual 
Report of the Minister of Education for the 
ninth year of Meidi, 1876. We shall make 
extracts from this report in a future number 
of Zhe Journal. 


Pror. JoHN OcDEN, Principal of the Ohio 
Central Normal School, recently visited Fisk 
University, an institution for colored students 
at Nashville, Tennessee, with which he was 
formerly connected as Principal, and took 
occasion both at this school and in a general 
way to inquire into the educational condition 
of the colored people. He reports the most 
astonishing changes in the habits and culture 
of the colored people, as well as in their ad- 
vantages in the past nine years. From the 
rude and almost barbarous condition in which 
we found them fourteen years ago, many of 
them have become intelligent, refined and 
enterprising. In the University he says he 
saw young men and women who but fifteen 
or sixteen years ago had just emerged from 
slavery the most abject, successfully prosecut- 
ing all the collegiate studies usually pursued 
in our best northern colleges. The most 





marked changes, however, were in the neat- 
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ness, cleanliness and order of the students. 
Prof. Ogden concludes that the South, both 
white and colored people, is improving in 
all respects. 





FourTEEN thousand new books, containing 
twenty thousand volumes, were published in 
Germany in 1877 by ten thousand authors. 
The total number of copies was two million 
four hundred thousand, or one for every 
twentieth person in the empire. The eight 
million almanacs printed annually are not in- 
cluded in this computation. Statistics show 
that the new books are bought by only two 
percentum of the population, and herein is a 
curious phenomenon, that a nation producing 
such an enormous number of books, should 
buy comparatively so few, for at least half of 
every edition is unsold, or is sold outside of 
the empire of Germany. 


Ou10 is discussing the question of the 
County Superintendency. A bill establish- 
ing the office is pending in the Legislature, 
and quite an agitation concerning the matter 
prevails among the educational journals and 
newspapers generally. 

Some teachers oppose the office from the 
evident fear that more rigid examinations will 
damage their standing. We once had such 
teachers in Pennsylvania; they exist no 
longer. 

One writer, we notice, opposes the measure 
because it will be likely to introduce instruc- 
tion in the higher branches into the country 
schools and multiply graded schools. He 
thinks short terms, elementary studies, and 
cheap teachers are what is wanted in the 
schools of the rural districts. He has no faith 
in the costly school machinery of the cities. 
We thought the questiou had been discussed to 
the bottom in Pennsylvania, but here is an 
Ohio writer that must be credited with a new 
line of argument. One step further in the 
same direction will lead him to advocate no 
schools at all, the bliss of ignorance. 

It crops out in every discussion on the sub- 
ject that certain officers now in charge of 
school affairs are afraid that County Superin- 
tendents would in some way lessen their 
power or detract from their dignity. As well 
might the directors of a railroad object to 
the employment of a superintendent or an 
engineer, or the directors of a bank refuse 
the services of an expert in detecting coun- 
terfeit inoney. 

The main objection to the office made on 
all sides isits expense. ‘This is a valid objec- 
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tion. If the office is not worth the money 
it will cost, it ought not to be established, 
In Pennsylvania we think it is worth the 
money. We started out in 1854 with paying 
the Superintendents some $35,000 and we now 
pay them considerably more than twice that 
amount. This increase of salary has been 
voted to them voluntarily by the conventions 
of school boards that elected them. They 
think the money is earned. They are right. 
The office has been in operation with us for 
twenty-five years, and close observers all 
agree that our schools are doubly as efficient 
as they would be without it. 


WE come to another argument for free 
books. If all children are supplied by the 
public, that supply can be instantaneous. 
There need be no delay in beginning the 
lessons. But now there is great delay. Those 
who supply themselves are often slow in get- 
ting the books; the matter has to be dis. 
cussed between parents and children ; various 
expedients and plans to avoid expense have 
to be considered They, perhaps, have old 
editions ; or they do not see why a different 
book should be used this year, or why 
Green’s Grammar will not answer the pur- 
pose as well as Kerl’s, or why John and 
Mary cannot both use the same arithmetic. 
Or they forget to buy the books, or cannot 
find them at the bookstores, or the money is 
not forthcoming to pay for them. ‘They are 
weary of perpetually buying new books; 
every removal from one town to another ne- 
cessitates another outlay for books. The 
garret is lumbered up with twenty kinds of 
arithmetics, readers, grammars and geogra- 
phies, no one being used up. To fully half 
the parents the subject of new school books 
is an annual, if not a quarterly, nuisance. 

Homer B. Sprague. 


In closing the Conference of French teach- 
ers held under his auspices during the Expo- 
sition at Paris, the Minister of Public Instruc-. 
tion said : 


You will return, to-morrow, to the districts in which 
you are pursuing your labors, having seen and studied 
the marvelous productions of the human mind in all 
its forms, in this astonishing and unique Universal 
Exposition. The government of the Republic has 
also invited you to attend a matinée at the principal 
theatre of our city, and to admire the magnificent 
paintings and other works of art collected in the 
Louvre, in order that you may also carry to your 
homes a deep impression of the grandeur of our na- 
tional genius, as displayed in our drama and the noblest 
inspirations of our art. It cannot be but that you 
have gained from this excursion a deeper love for 
France; for you have now seen for yourselves what 
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efforts her whole people have been making, for eight 
years, to lift her up to her ancient height of splendor. 
O gentlemen, help us in our great task of relieving 
her from the woes she has so unjustly suffered! 
Labor to inspire every one around you with energy 
and courage. In one word, spread around you love 
and devotion for our beloved country! May all 
the examples which have here been given you, 
all the eloquent counsels you have heard, all the 
grand objects you have beheld, enable you better to 
understand the magnitude of the task appointed to 
you, and the vastness of your responsibilities. To you 
we confide the greatest of all trusts—our children! 
Restore them to us honorable men, and devoted 
Frenchmen. And may this epoch of 1878 be in your 
lives not a mere memory of pleasant enjoyment and 
dissipation; but an inexhaustible fountain of noble 
thoughts, whence you may draw new moral courage 
and fresh patriotism, throughout your whole lives! 
May this day be, for you all, the point of departure 
for renewed efforts, and a still more ardent devotion 
to the modest, yet sublime duties of the schoolmaster. 
And now, gentlemen, adieu! 





TREE PLANTING.—This is the time of year 
for transplanting trees, and it would be well 
for teachers to see that trees are planted on 
and about the school premises. There is no 
good reason why every school yard in the 
land should not be beautifully ornamented 
and shaded with trees within a few years. 
‘Where there is a will there is a way,”’ and 
any teacher who has energy enough to teach 
school can devise ways and means to bring 
about this most desirable end. While forest 
trees are the cheapest, they are, at the same 
time, the most desirable. Let every teacher 
see to it that at least a few trees are planted, 
trusting that if he does not reap the reward 
of his labors himself, coming generations of 
teachers and school children will be the hap- 
pier for what he does. He who plants a tree 
is a benefactor to posterity. 


Wuat to Tracu Boys.—A philosopher 
has said that true education for boys is to 
‘teach them what they ought to know when 
they become men.’’ What is it they ought to 
know, then? /irst: To be true, to be 
genuine. No education is worth anything 
that does not include this. A man had better 
not know how to read—he had better never 
learn a letter in the alphabet, and be true and 
genuine in intention and in action, rather 
than being learned in all sciences and all 
languages, to be at the same time false in 
heart and counterfeit in life. Above all 
things, teach the boys that truth is more than 
riches, more than culture, more than earthly 
power or position. Second: To be pure in 
thought, language and life—pure in mind 
and in body. Animpure man, young or old, 
poisoning the society where he moves with 
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smutty stories and impure examples, is a 
moral ulcer, a plague-spot, a leper who ought 
to be treated as were the lepers of old, who 
were banished from society, and compelled 
to cry ‘‘unclean’’ as a warning to save others 
from the pestilence. Zhird: To be unselfish ; 
to care for the feelings and comforts of 
others; to be polite; to be generous, noble 
and manly. This will include a genuine rev- 
erence for the aged and things sacred. 
Fourth: To be self-reliant and self-helpful, 
even from early childhood ; to be industrious 
always, and self-supporting at the earliest 
proper age. Teach them that all honest work 
is honorable, and that an idle, useless life of 
dependence on others is disgraceful. When 
a boy has learned these four things, when he 
has made these ideas a part of his being— 
however young he may be, however rich or 
however poor, he has learned some of the 
most important things he ought to know when 
he becomes a man. With these four properly 
mastered, it will be easy to find all the rest. 


Pror. Wma. SwinTon, has translated for 
the Hducational Reporter portions of the re- 
port of the French Educational Commission 
at the Centennial Exposition. The following 
is an extract concerning the position of the 
teacher in the two countries: 


“In France a person enters the career of teaching 
with a view of creating for himself a stable and 
permanent position. Those who abandon it before 
obtaining their retiring pension form the exception. 
The young beginner expects to live and die a teacher, 
and, as each year adds to his previous experience, the 
time comes when, possessed of an adequate theo- 
retical and practical knowledge, he. is able to dis- 
cipline his class methodically and successfully; so 
that the vo/e of those over him is confined to giving 
encouragement or good-natured counsel. 

“Not at all thus is it in the United States. The 
profession of teaching seems to be a sort of inter- 
mediate stage in one’s career—a stage at which the 
young woman awaits an establishment suited to her 
tastes and the young man a more lucrative position. 
For many young people, this transitory profession 
simply furnishes the means of continuing their studies. 
Sometimes the desertions reach incredible propor- 
tions: in Kansas, for example, one-third of the teach- 
ers, male and female, withdraw every year. Few 
male teachers remain more than four or five years in 
the service; and, if the lady teachers show a longer 
term, it is not to be forgotten that marriage is usually 
the end of their desires, and that, once married, they 
almost always resign their positions. Public opinion 
is, in general, wholly opposed to retaining married 
women on the school list, and in some cities is pro- 
hibited by rule. 

“It has thus come to pass, by the mere force 
of circumstances, that the school authorities have been 
led not only to establish various regulations for the 
application of school laws, but also to lay down de- 
tailed courses of study containing the subjects to be 
taught in each kind of school, in each class, often in 
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each division, and this for eack*term, if not for each 
month in the year. The time-tables in schools that 
are at all regularly attended are fixed in advance by 
the same authorities: the text-books are chosen by 
the school board or superintendent; and_ finally, 
school manuals, often of great value, are furnished as 
a vade mecum, from which teachers may derive in- 
formation as to methods and the various details of 
daily work. 


—itfies 
<— 


CARE OF NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 








HE late David Watkinson, of Hartford, 
‘‘ desiring to render a public benefit to 
the community in which he lived, and to the 
State of Connecticut generally,” devised a 
portion of his estate to Trustees, to aid in 
the establishment in the town of Hartford. of 
a Juvenile Asylum and Farm School, for the 
family and school, and industrial training of 
a class of children not now adequately pro- 
vided for in any educational or humane insti- 
tution. Dr. Wines writes: 


I should regard it as nothing less than a national 
calamity, if the bequest of the late David Watkinson, 
should be diverted from the original purpose of the 
generous testator. Zhe Rauhe Haus is beyond all 
question the Model Institution of the world, in child- 
saving work. It would bea priceless boon to this 
country to have an institution organized and success- 
fully conducted on that plan. 


Rev. C. L. Brace writes : 


It is to be hoped that the great Watkinson Trust for 
a Juvenile Asylum and Farm School, will not be di- 
verted from the class of children for which it was 
originally and specifically designed, and that it will 
be managed on the most advanced ideas of reform. 
The old congregated Reformatory is a thing of the 
past. Every child already exposed to vicious influ- 
ences and idle vagrant companionship, should be put 
into the natural conditions of healthy growth, both 
moral and physical—in small families in inexpen- 
sive cottage structures, located in healthy, retired sit- 
uations, and should be trained to gardening and 
farming in the summer, and mechanical employments 
in the winter. 


Dr. Elisha Harris, the Founder and Secre- 
tary of the New York Board of Health, and 
for ten years Secretary of the Prison Asso- 
ciation, writes : 

You know I have had occasion to investigate the 
causes and favoring conditions of crime, and much 
study and observation of criminals themselves, old 
and young, as well as my experience as a physician 
among “ the dangerous classes’’—so called, satisfies me 
that by judicious physiological and moral treatment, a 
large majority of persons now brought up without ordin- 
arily good domestic surroundings, unaccustomed to reg- 
ular occupation, and the emulative principle of good 
comradeship could be saved to themselves and to soci- 
ety. The open air life amid the natural and busy scenes 
upon a farm, and timely advice, and the more potent 
teachings and example of an industrial home, like 
that of Rauhe Haus, would insensibly draw these im- 
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as of thinking, and start them on a new plane of ex. 
istence. There is not an Orphan House in the land 
which can receive such children with impunity to 
others of tender age age already inmates, or receiving 
them, can give them such special and varied treat. 
ment as the peculiarities of each case require. 


——$__$ 


SEWING IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 





IVE hundred of the wealthiest and most 
influential ladies of New York have pe- 
titioned the Board of Education to make 
plain sewing obligatory in the public schools, 
The following is the petition: 

First.—In the course of an experience of more 
than twenty-five years among poor women and chil- 
dren, we find an increasing ignorance of the use of the 
needle, leading to poverty, idleness and rags, instead 
of neatness, industry and thrift. 

Second.—The introduction of the sewing machine 
has not done away with the necessity for teaching 
children sewing, as all work for the machine should 
be neatly folded and basted, as well as carefully fin- 
ished by hand; and most housekeeprs prefer that 
their nice white house linen should be made by hand, 
Then, too, the repairing of garments, which is espe- 
cially important for the poor, must be done by hand; 
and we think the old proverb, “ A stitch in time saves 
nine,”’ as true in these days of modern improvement 
as it ever was, 

Third.—In our endeavors to assist the poor we are 
constantly hampered by their inability to sew properly, 
as the work done by them must often be pulled out 
and done over again. And the same difficulty is en- 
countered by heads of families, dressmakers and 
tailors, as well as by the employment societies and 
helping hands. 

Fourth.—That the importance of this branch of 
education is felt by many parents is shown by the 
fact that for several years a large class of girls from 
the public schools has been sent to our institution 
after school hours to be taught sewing, and also by 
the success of the Saturday sewing schools connected 
with many of our churches. These efforts, however, 
although useful in a measure, can never reach all 
classes needing instruction. 

It may be objected that the school hours are so 
fully occupied that there is no time for any new 
branch. In answer to this, we would say that the in- 
struction may be limited to the children between the 
ages of six and twelve, as, if a child is thoroughly 
taught, she may in that time become proficient in all 
necessary kinds of needlework. With very young 
children this might alternate with other lessons, thus 
filling many an idle moment in which the teacher 
finds it hard to keep the little hands out of mischief. 
Even little boys might be taught the use of the needle 
to advantage. Many a mother, as she put a thread 
and needle-case in the knapsack of her boy during 
the late war, was happy in the thought that he had 
been taught enough to mend a rent or sew a button 
on his military coat. In Boston this subject is al- 
ready receiving attention, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

“Every girl who passes through the Boston schools 
now receives three years’ instruction in various kinds 
of needlework, and is capable of being an expert 





periled children into healthier ways of acting, as well 


seamstress. It is said the benefits resulting from this 
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instruction are seen in the improved appearance of 
the children’s clothing in the schools, and are felt in 
thousands of homes.” 

We most respectfully submit the foregoing appeal 
to the president and members of the Board of Edu- 
cation, in the hope that it may meet with their favor- 
able consideration, and that it may turn their atten- 
tion toa subject which seems to us of the greatest 
importance. 


—<iftin 


SUPERINTENDENT’S NOTE-BOOK. 








N one of our exchanges we find the fol- 
| lowing memoranda from the note-book of 
a Superintendent The teachers under his 
supervision are indicated by numbers, and 
the prominent fault or faults of each, as_un- 
derscored in his notes of official visitation, 
are here stated: 


1. Negligence in detecting errors. 

2. Want of system, address, tact. 

3. The most marked deficiency was, perhaps, in 
mental arithmetic; a few showed a lack of taste in 
reading. 

4. Grammatical errors, poor pronunciation and gen- 
eral deficiency in mental culture. 

5. In mental arithmetic. 

6. Lack of energy and order. 

7. Grammatical inaccuracy. 

8. Inability to control the class. 

g. Lack of energy arising from timidity, not re- 
ceiving the sympathy of the class, and generally not 
impressing the principal points of the lesson before 
ending it. Improvement was very marked over last 
visit. 

10. Inability to divide attention between class and 
subject. Inability to economize time and secure im- 
provement, 

11. Lack of energy, method, government, reading 
and mental arithmetic. 

12. Inability to maintain order. 

13. Lack of method, vivacity, watchfulness, tact. 

14. Lack of energy, indefinite teaching, asking 
questions without teaching; bad preparation, 

15. Want of tact in management, inadequate 
knowledge. 

16. Lack of energy. 

17. Arithmetic, elocution, penmanship, drawing, 
music. 

18, She generally failed in giving questions so as 
tosecure and keep the interest of the class; also in 
explanations, 

19, Lack of energy and thoroughness. 

20. Reading, pronunciation. 

21. Grammatical errors in speaking, lack of mental 
arithmetic, bad reading, want of energy and non-ap- 
preciation of teaching as opposed to hearing a subject. 

22. Lack of power to maintain order, energy. 

23. Want of self-confidence and inability to deal 
properly with pupils’ answers. 

24. Want of energy and method. 

25. Mode of asking questions, especially in higher 
classes, want of energy, want of ability in a few cases. 

26. Want of method, low voice, lack of command. 

27. Lack of preparation. 

28, Grammar, pronunciation, reading and spelling. 

29. Difficulty of maintaining order, and want of 
thoroughness in teaching. 
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30. Mental arithmetic, an inclination to hear les- 
sons rather than teach them. 

31. Keeping class in proper position, mode of 
questioning and answering. 

32. A lack of power to command attention, 

33. Lack of energy and inaccuracy, 

34. Want of ideas. 

35. Want of aptitude in explanation, and accuracy 
securing uttention. 

36. Lack of energy and tact. 

37. Lack of confidence and power of explanation. 

38. Lack of energy and thoroughness, 

39. Want of tact and energy. 

40. Want of aptitude to teach. 

41. Not able to keep order and command atten- 
tion; want of method. 

42. Diffidence, inaptitude in manner and style, 
depending too much on the text-book. 


_ 


ANTL-NORMAL-SCHOOL FOLLY. 








HE following is taken from the Chicago 
Journal. It may be used with profit in 
Pennsylvania : 


If a farmer, manufacturer or merchant were to 
invest $7,000,000 per annum in a business conducted 
by some 20,000 undirected agents, unless each of 
these agents had received special training for his 
work, it is to be presumed that the capitalist would 
lose his money, and that even the Legislature of 
Illinois, if put in the jury box, would vote him a fool 
or madman. Yet only a week ago, in the Senate of 
this same Legislature, a bill to abolish the act by 
which our State Normal Schools were established was 
defeated by barely one vote. Now, so far as principle 
is involved, we fail to see any marked difference be- 
tween the folly of our hypothetical capitalist (of 
whom this matter-of-fact world never has produced 
a living example), squandering his shekels on un- 
trained and misdirected employees, and the folly of a 
Commonwealth which pays out the greater part of 
the $7,000,000 annually expended by this State for 
public schools in the employment of untrained teach- 
ers. Of the 23,000 teachers in our public schools, 
some 18,000 have received no professional training 
for their work, but are trying to pick it up, like saw 


and claw-hammer initiated or “self-taught” car- 
penters, at the expense of their employers. County 
Superintendents and unskilled School Directors, 


straying into schools once or twice a year, cannot 
supply the place of normal school instructors to these 
tyros; yet here they are, practically left to themselves 
to experiment, and learn their trade, if haply they 
ever can, by hacking away among the precious 
materials of the human heart and mind. Here they 
are, consuming the public money, and, sadder still, 
the priceless time and mental and moral energies of 
the youth of the country, on whom rests all the future, 
learning their trade at the public expense, at a cost 
which, compared with the expense of a good normal 
school system, is as the value of mind to matter, or 
infinity to the number of grains of common sense in 
the heads of the men who are forever waging war 
with our free schools. 

We know that thousands of our best public school 
teachers never enjoyed normal school instruction, but, 
depend upon it, even though they labored hard and 
many of them acquired college training by their own 
unaided efforts, they learned to teach public schools 
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largely at the public cost. It must ever be so. The 
demand in this country for public school teachers 
never has been and probably never will be supplied 
by students educated at private expense, A part of 
their education never can be learned outside of the 
public school system. The only question then is, 
how can these public servants be trained most ‘thor- 
oughly and at the same time most economically ? 
Does not common sense decide that it must be done 
through normal classes in our large towns and cities, 
and through State normal schools for the great body 
of the people, who cannot have such classes in their 
home schools, and for students from both country and 
city who aspire to the highest possible normal train- 
ing? Reason seems to say: If our normal schools 
are not properly conducted, reform them, but never 
abolish them. ‘The animus of the opposition to them 
is manifest in that it is not reform which is demanded, 
but destruction. 





INSTRUCTION IN GEOGRAPHY. 





N an able report, Prof. Schem, one of the 
| assistant superintendents of New York, 
lately makes some suggestions in the matter 
of teaching geography that will commend 
themselves to the good sense of the intelli- 
gent teacher. He says: 

In no branch of the studies of a public school is 
there so great a danger of excessive memorizing and 
of accumulating in the scholar’s mind a mass of frag- 
mentary and lifeless material as in geography. In 
closely following his text-book an over-scrupulous 
teacher may exact from a child an amount of knowl- 
edge which perhaps neither he himself nor any of his 


fellow teachers possess, and which, even if it should | 


for a short time be mastered, would but little benefit 
the child. Common sense and the experience of the 
best educators teach the importance of making a dis- 
crimination between the important and the unimport- 
ant, between the information that will be retained for 
a life-time and the names that may be again forgotten 
in a fortnight. Very few children of the largest class 
will find it difficult to remember three cities in the 
United States, three in South America, three in 
Europe; but just as few and probably fewer will find 
it easy to remember nine towns of Maryland or Ne- 
braska. General characteristics and connected views, 
if properly taught, never fail to produce more lasting 
impressions than disconnected details. The child re- 
members more easily the shape of South America 
than it can enumerate the lakes of Maine; and it will 
sooner get a correct idea of what distinguished the 
New England and the Southern States than it will 
learn to enumerate the manufactures of every town in 
New Hampshire. The child is instinctively led to 
take the greatest interest in what will be to him of the 
greatest advantage hereafter, and the teacher who is a 
close observer of the child’s instincts will hardly fail 
to become a good teacher in geography. Descriptive 
works on ourown and foreign countries contain so 
much that is fascinating for children, that teachers 
will find it easy to quicken, occasionally, the attention 
of their scholars by interesting narratives. When 
great events modify or change the information given 
by the geographical text-book, as last year in the case 
of Turkey, no teacher of geography should fail to ex- 
plain the changes. The teacher who is himself 











familiar with the subject will be unwilling to teach 
what is antiquated; and, moreover, he can be sure to 
find on the part of his scholars the closest attention, 
In the majority of classes in which the geography of 
Europe is taught, I found that proper references had 
been made to the important provisions of the treaty of 
Berlin; in some, however, it had been entirely neg. 
lected. 





—<>—- 


EDUCATION FOR WORK. 


JE take the following extracts from an 

/V article by J. W. Redway, in the Pacific 
School and Home Journal. The suggestions 
made are in the line of much that has appeared 
in this magazine. Is there no enterprising city 
in Pennsylvania that will try the experiment 
of establishing an Industrial School on the 
basis proposed ? 

And while the State Teachers’ Association is assist. 
ing the several Boards of Education in their mighty 
work of ‘‘ educational reform,”’ the friends of indus. 
trial education will find it well to appeal to private 
munificence as the surest road to the consummation of 
the project. If it is not possible to try it ona large 
scale, try iton a small one. Establish it where itwill 
have, not the most, but the wisest friends, and where 
there will be no ‘job’ connected with it. It need 
not be an attempt to supplant the public schools or to 
immolate the State University. It can be made a 
useful auxiliary to the high or the grammar school, 
and at the same time a preparatory course to either of 
the science colleges of any university. It should not 
be, however, a branch jail or a reform school, butit 
should be within the reach of every respectable boy 
who has mastered common and decimal fractions and 
can write the English language decently. 

The apparatus and outlay for such a school need 
not reach any fancy figures, Half a dozen carpenter's 
benches, a dozen sets of the more ordinary carpenter's 
tools, a dozen bench-vises, with a small stock of ham- 
mers, files, and chisels, three or four small turning- 
lathes, an assayer’s furnace, and a couple of anvils 
would comprise about everything necessary for thirty 
pupils. As a matter of course, the more difficult 
problem would be to obtain and maintain suitable 
teachers and mechanics for instructors; but this dif- 
culty has been surmounted by hundreds of private 
educational enterprises. A small tuition would go 
far toward the expenses, and a small amount could in 
time be cleared on contract work from the outside. 

The instruction, both mechanical and _ theoretical, 
ought to be, not the details of any one trade, but the 
principles that underlie several of those leading in- 
dustries that graduate intosciences. The mechanical 
details should comprise such work as every man ought 
to be able to do about his house and premises, what- 
ever may his occupation in life. The number of men 
who cannot drive a nail without split ing or defacing 
the surface through which it is driven, is legion; and 
the average man, mechanics excepted, cannot saw 4 
line any better than a woman can—and likely enough 
either one would make a “ kink” in the saw. 

The following outline comprises some of the more 
important technicalities of the leading mechanical in- 
dustries and the theoretical work intimately related to 
them. It certainly could be followed to advantage 
either wholly or in part, and this independently of the 
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ammar and high school courses of study. With 
some amplification it could be made a very fair pre- 
paration to either of the colleges of science at the 
State University : 

Theoretical Studies.—Geometry, Physical Geogra- 
phy, Local Geology, Physics, Meteorolgy; Botany, 
descriptive and structural, so far as facilities will per- 
mit; Entomology, comprehending only the study of 
i-sects beneficial, or those injurious to agriculture, 
their habits and metamorphoses ; Chemistry, theoret- 
ical; Chemical analysis, solution, precipitation, reduc- 
tion; Qualitative Analysis, to include the ordinary 
bases and acids, both by the humid method and the 
blow-pipe; and Mineralogy. 

Linear Drawing.—Construction of perpendiculars, 
constructions of parallels, construction of given angles, 
bisection and polysection of lines, bisection and poly- 
section of angles, Construction of various geometrical 
figures involving the theorems and problems of Books 
III and V, Legendre. 

Isometric Drawing.— Involving the elementary 
principles of perspective, shades and shadows, projec- 
tion, finished perspective, free-hand drawing, original 
designing, machine drawing in color. 

The Carpenter's Bench.—Use of the saw, cross- 
cutting and ripping to a straight line, theory and use of 
the square, cutting to a given angle by means of the 
square ; use of jack-plane, smoothing-plane, and joint- 
er; planing a surface at right-angles, and at a given 
angle to another; beveling and chamfering; use of 
the chisel and the auger, rabbet and mitre joints, and 
scarfing : mortising and tenoning, dovetailing; brace- 
fitting, theory and construction; and actual construc- 
tion of frame-work. 

Cabinet and Pattern-work.—Turning and use of 
the lathe. 

Bench and Vise.—File, chisel, and hammer; filing 
to a line; making a true surface, cross-filing, etc.; 
cutting a surface at right-angles, and at a given 
angle toa given surface; cutting a surface parallel 
toa given surface; construction of solids such as a 
cube, various prisms, a pyramid, etc. 

Chisel and File.—Cutting screw-threads, fitting of 
male and female screws; use of lathe in turning, 
coning, and enforcing. 

Brace Work.—Actual construction of models; the- 
ory ane construction of toothed gearing. 

Furnace or Forge.—Drawing and tempering; weld- 
ing as required for small and simple pieces; and use 
of crucibles and the composition of useful alloys, 
refined and fluxing, etc. 

The foregoing is not intended to be a “course 
of study.”” The exactions are just about what every 
miner, farmer, artisan, and every practical laboring 
man will be required to solve in a busy life-time. 
They are things many of which the writer, during his 
mining and frontier life, has been compelled to learn 
in a bungling, unscientific, and therefore costly way. 

They are the very problems that every artisan, 
miner, and farmer has to learn by a sad experience, as 
soon as he has been able to forget the thousand and 
one edifying accomplishments that were retailed out 
in cheap installments during his school career under 
the euphonic title of “mental culture.” A young 
man completing a course of study and practice like 
the foregoing, has by no means mastered the details 
of any trade, but he has learned the principles that 
underlie half a score of them. Should he choose to 
learn a trade, he has cut short the time of his appren- 
liceship fully two-thirds. In theoretical knowledge 
he is probably the peer of any journeyman in the 
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shop; in handling tools he is almost as expert as the 
average. 

Let us see what advantage such a course of in- 
struction would be to a young man just beginning life 
asa farmer. Supposing that he has, to begin with, 
average common sense. He can, if necessary, plan, 
specify, and build a decently comfortable cottage; 
that is not a hovel in everything but name; stables 
and sheds that are respectable in appearance; or a 
fence in a style that marks the line between a thrifty 
man and a shiftless one. He can keep his carpen- 
ter’s tools in order, sharpen his plows, repair and keep 
in order his agricultural machinery and implements, 
and do a hundred things of a mechanical kind that 
he would have to hire done, or what is more than 
likely, leave undone. He is at once his own carpen- 
ter, blacksmith, and machinist, and what is by far 
more important, he has acquired habits of neatness, 
precision, observation, and thoroughness. In what- 
ever position he may be placed, he has the long end 
of the lever, In the concrete fullness of the meaning 
of the word, he is HAND-Y. 

The writer is fully aware that the supply of skilled 
labor is equal to, if not in excess of, the demand, but 
urges that this training is not so much to make the 
pupil valuable to others as it is to make him worth 
something to himself—not to make him a servant to 
an employer, but to make him master of himself. 


_ 


NIGHT SCHOOLS. 





CONVENTION of the so-called Green- 
back party was held at Hazleton Mines, 
Luzerne county, on the eighth of February. 
Among other resolutions the following con- 
cerning night schools was passed : 


Resolved, That we demand our school boards to 
establish night schools in the several districts, for the 
benefit of our boys who are compelled to go to work 
at an early age. . 


Concerning this resolution the AM/ountain 
Beacon, Hazleton, comments as follows : 


The demand for night schools, especially in the 
mining regions, is so reasonable and just that it seems 
strange they are not as common in this region as day 
schools. It has been said that education is a ladder 
“the lowest round of which should be in the gutter 
and the topmost in the university.”” Without a care- 
ful placing of the foot of the ladder and the tender- 
est care in aiding toward the first. weak efforts to be- 
gin the ascent, only the children of the rich would 
ever acquire any respectable attainments, and few 
poor children would possess even the rudiments of 
an education. The men who have been most closely 
identified with educational work in the mining dis- 
tricts have not failed to see the great want of schools 
that will reach those who are compelled to work dur- 
ing the day. ‘The late County Superintendent of this 
county, W. A. Campbell, in his report to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for the year ending June 
3, 1878, speaks on this subject as follows : 

“Your attention is again called to the boys who 
work in and about the mines. Something must be 
done to educate this important element in our com- 
munity, now numbering five thousand souls. This 
means five thousand voters of the near future. These 
boys are not now receiving an education. They are 
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doing but little for themselves, and their occasional 
attendance interferes materially with the grading of 
the schools. We must educate these boys, or accept 
the consequences. The following suggestion is again 
offered: Establish aschool in every mining district 
under the care of the best men that can be secured 
for the position. Supply the pupils with books, paper, 
slates, pencils, in short, everything they require. Keep 
it open as a night school during the entire school 
year, except when there is no work at the mines, and 
then let it be conducted as a day school. Let the 
course of study be reading, writing, spelling, the busi- 
ness operations of arithmetic, with oral instruction in 
civil government and the duties of citizens, not omit- 
ting moral instruction.” ‘ 

We know of but one objection that could be urged, 
with any force or even plausibility, against the estab- 


lishment of night schools in the coal regions. We | 


refer to the disposition of the boys and young men for 
whom these schools are needed, to absent themselves 
from the night schools. A late report shows that the 
attendance at the night schools in Philadelphia was 
but a small fraction of the whole number entitled to 
attend, and a knowledge of this caused much objec- 
tion to be raised against the maintenance of these 
schools. A free night school established at Jeanes- 
ville some twenty years ago opened with about sixty 
scholars and in less than two months had dwindled 
to about a dozen or less, when it was discontinued. 
Boys who are working during the day seek recreation 
and amusement in the evening. In order, then, to 
conduct night schools successfully, there must be a 
co-operation of parents, teachers and school directors. 
Let the teacher or district superintendent ascertain the 
whole number of pupils in the district who are en- 
titled to admission and when the actual attendance is 
found to be a low percentage of this whole number, 
let the parents be interviewed upon the subject that 
they may be apprised of the facts and solicited to co- 
operate with those who are endeavoring to benefit 
their children. To simply open the schools, employ 
teachers to take charge of them, and give the matter 


no further thought or care, would be a useless waste 


of the school funds. We often hear sung in Sun- 
day-schools the beautiful lines : 


“Gather them in from the lanes and streets ; 
Gather them in from their dark retreats ; 
From haunts of folly and dens of crime, 
Gather them in in their early prime.” 


To simply open night schools is the easiest part of 


the work ; but if those who open and conduct them | 


make no judicious, earnest and continuous efforts to 
‘‘ gather them in,’”’ to merely throw open and light up 
the room at night would be folly. Experience has 
demonstrated this. Such schools should be estab- 
lished and the necessary time and attention should be 
given to the important matter of securing attendance. 
OF course there is no law to compel attendance, nor 
would we favor compulsory education. The work 
must be done by impressing upon the minds of .the 
pupils and parents the great value—the positive ne- 
cessity—of an elementary education, and by securing 
parental co-operation. This caz be done, and all 
experience has shown that when it is not done, night 
schools fail in their mission. The modern * coal-jig’”’ 
may enable many boys to attend school who were 
heretofore deprived of that right, but there remain 
in this region hundreds of boys and young men who 
sadly need the instruction that the night schools af- 
ford. 














OVER THE SEA. 


LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR.—NO. X, 


RHINELAND. 


SPLENDID highway bordered with 
[ trees runs from Biebrich on the Rhine 
to Wiesbaden, a distance of about five miles, 


Wiesbaden is a celebrated watering place, 


| and until within a few years was noted for its 


open and intense gambling. ‘The city cop. 
tains a resident population of some 40,000, but 
its visitors annually much exceed that number, 
They come from all parts of the world, and 
the most striking feature of the city is its fine 
hotels and comfortable boarding houses. 

It was quite late on Saturday evening when 
we reached our stopping-place at Wiesbaden, 
the Grand Hotel du Rhin, and we at onc 
retired to our pleasant rooms for needed rest 
and to be ready for a contemplated walk 
about the city early next morning. A walk 
of three or four hours was sufficient to make 
us acquainted with the main features of the 
place. There is an old part of the city that 
is characterized by narrow, crooked streets, 
and quaint old houses, quite in the style of 
all European cities and towns that count their 
age by centuries. Around this unattractive 
nucleus has gathered the new city with its 
broad avenues, its beautiful parks and gardens, 
its fine private residences and splendid hotel. 
Along some of the streets the walks are 
shaded with trees so trimmed and trained as 
to meet over head and form a complete arbor 
extending for many hundreds of yards. 
What was formerly the great gambling-house 
is called the Cursaal. It is a large, handsome 
building with elegant rooms for dining, read- 
ing, dancing, etc.; and adjoining it are 
extensive pleasure-grounds, beautifully laid 
out where at certain hours every day a fine 
band charms thousands of listeners with its 
exquisite music. 

The hot springs of Wiesbaden are very 
celebrated for the curative qualities of their 
waters and, at the time of our visit, a great 
many invalids could be seen walking about 
on crutches, wheeling back and forth in roll 
ing chairs or sitting on the porticoes of the 
hotels and boarding-houses. The water itself 
as it comes from the springs is too hot to be 
taken into the mouth without cooling, its 
temperature being about 156° Fahrenheit. 
It has a thick, oily taste, not very agreeable 
as a beverage, whatever its value may beasa 
medicine. The spring attracts invalids, but 
the great crowds about the hotels and in the 
gardens and parks of Wiesbaden are not sick 
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people; but pleasure seekers from all quar- 
ters of the world. ‘They come for recreation, 
for the society, for the music—for the same 
reasons that similar classes, in America go to 
Saratoga, Newport or Long Branch. ‘They 
include all classes, from the wealthy burgher 
to the Emperor William. 

As showing some of the phases of social 
life in this part of Germany, it may be stated 
that shops and stores are kept open on Sun- 
days as well as on week days, and a traveling 
circus was in full blast on that day, near our 
hotel. A fire broke out on Sunday evening, 
and we had an opportunity of seeing a very 
inefficient body of firemen with very indiffer- 
ent apparatus, make an attempt to put it out, 
while a detachment of soldiers kept back the 
crowd with their bayonets. Before leaving 
the city I stepped into several schools. ‘The 
buildings are plain but comfortable; the fur- 
niture is the clumsy, and, with us, old-fash- 
ioned long seats and desks ;_ the blackboards 
are very small, and used only by the teacher, 
and maps, charts, globes, etc., are found only 
in the higher departments. But the teachers 
seemed men of learning ai.d skill, and the 
children were well dressed and looked bright. 

The railroad from Wiesbaden to Heidel- 


berg runs along the valley of the Rhine, with 
mountains in full view from the car windows 


on both sides of the train. A number of old 
castles are seen crowning the distant cliffs as 
we speed along, and the old, old farms and 
villages we pass are a source of constant in- 
terest. Except here and there the residence of 
some titled or wealthy gentleman, all the peo- 
ple of this thickly settled valley seem to live 
in villages—old villages with scarcely a new 
or modern-built house in them. The whole 
country is divided into small patches of land 
like gardens, separated by furrows, sometimes 
by rows of trees, but never by fences; and 
the working people, men, women and chil- 
dren, go out from the villages to work their 
little farms, sometimes a long-distance away. 
Of the laborers in the fields, at least two- 
thirds are women, and the tools they use are 
very primitive and old-fashioned. A single 
Ox or a cow is frequently used for plowing or 
harrowing, and loaded carts are often either 
pushed by hand or drawn by dogs. ‘The 
grain is nearly all cut with sickles, and the 
takes, pitchforks, scythes, hoes, etc., are of a 
pattern not seen in America for the last fifty 
years. Withal the land is very rich and finely 
cultivated. As we rode along, whenever we 
caught a view of an extended landscape we 
could see hundreds of patches of rye then 
being harvested, as many of barley then ripe, 
a many of wheat just turning yellow, as 
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many of grass green or red, and as many 
more either freshly plowed or planted with 
growing vegetables in different stages of ma- 
turity. The shape of these patches is in a 
general way rectangular, and they are of all 
sizes from the eighth of an acre to two or 
three acres. The different colors so inter- 
mingled gave the whole country the appear- 
ance of a series of great, rural checker-boards, 

We stopped for two or three hours at the 
fine old city of Frankfort-on the-Main. De- 
termined to see as much of the city as possible, 
we at once took a carriage, and rode through 
some beautiful streets, with houses surrounded 
by elegant gardens; had a splendid view of 
the magnificent park ; passed the house where 
Goethe was born, and the one where Luther 
lived while in the city ; admired the statue of 
Geethe, and the fine monument of Gutenberg, 
the father of printing; looked in upon the 
Judengasse, or Jews Quarter, with its curious 
old wooden houses, their dingy basements, 
occupied by shops and exchange offices, and 
their high upper stories, overhanging the 
street, unpainted, quaint and solid; saw the 
very house where the world-renowned banker, 
Rothschild, was born, and the business offices 
of the present Rothschild family, upon whom 
empires have been dependent, and closed our 
ride with a visit to the Rémer, or council 
house, where, in a room, known as the Kais- 
ersaal, the German Emperors were chosen 
and entertained, and where now their pictures 
hang, extending back in a long line for hun- 
dreds of years, from Conrad I. to Francis I. 

I had read so much of Heidelberg, that 
there was no other city in all Germany that I 
desired so much to see. We reached our 
stopping-place in the city, the ofel de ’ 
Europe, about the middle of the afternoon, 
and immediately after dinner walked up the 
Geisberg, a mountain of considerable height, 
overlooking the city and the whole adjacent 
country. Reaching the summit by a pleasant 
foot-path, we at once ascended the tower and 
were charmed with the magnificent view that 
opened up before us. Directly below us lay 
the city with its strange-looking old houses, 
its University, its castle, its eventful history. 
Out from between the mountains on the right 
comes the classic Neckar, and flowing under 
the bridges, old and new, washes the feet of 
the city for its whole length, some two miles, 
and then winds, like a silver thread, through 
the valley to the Rhine. Beyond it is the 
picturesque village of Neuenheim, clinging to 
the base of the beautiful Heiligenberg, with 
its steep slopes covered with vineyards, and 
upon the top of which once stood the heathen 
altars and watch-towers of the Romans. ‘To 
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the north are the Taunus Mountains ; beyond | 


the Rhine, which is visible in the distance 
towards the west, rise against the western sky 
the ridges of the Haardt and the Vosges ; 
looking east we see the deep, narrow valleys 
and the wood-covered mountains of the Oden- 
wald, while the view towards the south takes 
in the Suabian Mountains and the Black 
Forest, so noted for its mysteries and its 
legencs. These mountains form the frame- 
work of the Rhine and the Neckar valleys, and 
the human eye has seldom rested on a more 
lovely picture than that of these valleys at the 
time of our visit, holding us, as it did, almost 
speechless and spell-bound on the top of the 
Geisberg, until the approaching darkness con- 
cealed it from view. It was not so much the 
splendid mountain scenery, the winding river, 
or the beautiful villages and country-seats that 
attracted us, as it was the peculiar mode of 
cultivation that cuts the whole of the rich 
country up into thousands of little fields or 
gardens, differing in size and shape, colored 
by the growing crops, yellow, green, brown, 
red, with many shades, and forming as a 
whole, a magnificent rural mosaic, containing 
some hundreds of square miles. 

The next morning we went early to the 
Castle, too early to gain admittance, and we 
spent an hour most profitably in wandering 
about the courts and gardens, and along the 
terraces, looking from many points of view at 
the grim old walis, and wondering at the 
strange story they have to tell. The Castle 
stands at the foot of the mountain, on a hill 
called the Jettenbiihl, three hundred and 
thirteen feet above the Neckar. It overlooks 
both river and town, and commands a beau- 
tiful view of the adjacent valley. ‘The oldest 
part of it was built near the close of the thir- 
teenth century; but building after building 
was subsequently added _ by successive rulers, 
until it became one of the largest and most 
magnificent structures of the kind in the 
world, and its ruins, as they exist to-day, are 
unequaled anywhere for their grandeur and 
historic interest. 

Upon applying at the office in the court at 
the proper time, we obtained tickets admitting 
us to the interior of the ruins, and a young 
lady speaking fair English led the way as our 
guide. For two or three hours we wandered 
through these immense buildings, looking at 
halls, chapels, banqueting rooms, vaulted 
parlors, great cellars, deep dungeons ; follow- 
ing our guide along galleries and passage 
ways, through subterranean vaults, up and 
down staircases ; viewing the ruins from bal- 
cony, watch-tower and battlement; examin- 
ing the interesting collection of antiquities, 
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measuring the capacity of the Great Tun, and 
finding it to be in fact twenty-six feet high 
and thirty-two feet long and capable of cop- 
taining eight hundred hogsheads of wine, and 
even peeping into the great kitchen in Lud. 
wig’s building, containing a fireplace, where, 
on festal occasions, oxen were roasted whole; 
—much wondering all the time what manner 
of men these old castle-builders were, and how 
they were able to command the money and the 
skill necessary to erect such immense structures, 
Before leaving the castle we took a look at 
the fine facade of Frederic’s building, with its 
genii, and its four rows of statues; the draw. 
well in the court-yards with the four pillars 
brought from the ruins of Charlemagne’s Pal. 
ace at Ingelheim; the Tower blown up by 
the French, showing walls of solid masonry 
twenty feet thick ; the Elizabeth gate with its 
towers and portcullis and the old drawbridge, 
moat and watch-tower; and then, not half 
satisfied, but feeling that a flood of light had 
been thrown upon our knowledge of the life 
of the Middle Ages, we hurried away to visit 
other objects of interest. Before leaving Hei- 
delberg, however, we enjoyed the rare treat 
of seeing the castle ruins illuminated at night, 
a spectacle of singular beauty. 

The ‘‘ lions’’ of Heidelberg are the Castle 
and the University, so we went at once from 
the former to the latter. ‘The present Uni- 
versity building stands in the Ludwig’s Platz, 
and was erected in 1693. ‘The University 
itself is much older, having been founded in 
1386 by Rupert I. The building is very 
plain, there being no ornamentation about it, 
either inside or out. It resembles one of our 
large public school houses of the last century. 
‘The halls are narrow, the floors well worn, 
and the furniture of the most old-fashioned 
character. ‘lhe professors occupy a kind of 


| pulpit, on the front of which they lay their 


manuscript while reading, and the students 
sit on long benches and write on desks every 
inch of whose surface has been cut with 
knives or disfigured by ink-stains. The only 
apparatus in the ordinary lecture-rooms isa 
blackboard hanging behind the professor's 
desk, some two and a half by three and a half 
feet in size. But with all this plainness, the 
students in attendance number 8oo and they 
are instructed by about 40 professors, among 
whom are some very distinguished scholars 
and authors. The University has connected 
with it a splendidly equipped laboratory, a fine 
botanic garden, and one of the largest and 
richest libraries in Germany. We were for 
tunate in finding among the students several 
acquaintances from the United States, who 
took us with them to the lectures and gave us 
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much information in regard to the methods | the fortifications on the west. These fortifi- 


of instruction at the University and the mode 
of life among the students. But to describe 
these a special letter will be necessary. 

We did not leave Heidelberg without a ride 
to the Kénigstuhl, situated on the summit of 
a mountain higher than the Geisberg, and 
commanding much the same view; a walk 
across the Neckar bridges, into the markets 
and among the old buildings, and a look at 
St. Peter’s church, where, in 1610, Jerome 
of Prague, the companion of Oos, nailed 
his celebrated theses to the door and de- 
fended them before the multitude. 

A ride of three hours from Heidelberg, 
stopping at Carlsruh ten minutes, brought us 
to Baden-Baden, a watering-place even more 
famous than that of Wiesbaden. ‘The city is 
situated in the edge of the Black Forest, and 
picturesque mountains surround it on every 
side. ‘The beautiful little river Oos runs 
through the city, meandering about its parks 
and grounds, fringed by rows of trees and 
spanned by the rustic bridges. A broad, 
shady avenue runs the whole length of the 
city, furnishing a magnificent drive of over 
two miles in length. The Trink Halle, sur- 
rounded by a shady garden, is a building of 
one-story, nearly three hundred feet long, in 
which are the mineral springs whose waters 
are conveniently conducted into ornamental 
fountains for drinkers and bathers. The por- 
tico of this building contains the fourteen 
celebrated frescoes of Gétzenbreger, represent- 
ing some of the wild legends of Germany. 
We were admitted into the Conversation-haus, 
until recently, the great gambling hall. It 
is beautifully fitted up with parlors, ball- 
rooms, reading rooms, and opens out into 
magnificent gardens, with shrubbery, flowers, 
fountains, vases, statues. A fine band of 
music plays in the gardens at times every 
day, and near them is a bazaar, a row of open 
air shops, a kind of fair, where one may buy 
the carved wood work of Switzerland, glass 
from Bohemia, mosaics from Rome, cameos 
from Venice, garnets from Prague, leather 
work from Vienna, and an immense -variety 
of other articles that please the eye of the 
foreigner and tempt him to make purchases. 

A very pleasant place to enjoy one’s self is 
Baden-Baden, with plenty of money and 
nothing to do. 

Strasburg is fifty miles away and we all 
want to see the old city. The ride is a short 
one, we cross the Rhine and are soon in sight 
of the spire of the famous Strasburg Cathedral, 
of which every school boy has read. The rail- 
toad almost encircles the city, for we ap- 
proach it from the east, and enter it through 





cations, by the by, aiways strong, are now 
much stronger than ever. The Germans 
having captured Strasburg are determined to 
keep it, for we saw hundreds of men at work 
strengthening the old walls and forts, and 
building new ones. 

Arrived at the station, we make an arrange- 
ment for lunch in acouple of hours and hurry 
away to the Cathedral. It was in plain view 
when we started, but we soon lost sight of it 
and even its direction in the narrow, crooked 
streets. We are lost ourselves, and in making 
inquiries as to the right direction ascertain that 
nobody can speak English, and the people 
generally understand bad French better than 
they do broken German. We found the 
Cathedral at last, and stopped in front of the 
magnificent edifice whose foundation dates 
back to the year 510. The carvings above 
the door are very fine, and the two great 
square towers, with the huge window between 
them, ornamented with arches, pillars, stat- 
ues, are among the grandest products of 
Gothic architecture. One of these towers is 
evidently unfinished, as from the other there 
rises one of the highest and most: graceful 
spires in the world. We did not have time 
to ascend the spire, much to our regret, but 
we had a fine view of the interior, which is 
grand and impressive. Fourteen great pillars 
support the arched roof, over a hundred feet 
high, and no one who has not seen European 
Cathedrals can form any adequate idea of the 
wondrous beauty of its great stained-glass 
windows. The length of the Cathedral is 
525 feet, and its width tgs feet. 

Of course, we saw the great astronomical 
clock It struck eleven while we were looking 
at it. We saw evidence in the Masonic flight 
of stairs connected with the clock and in the 
enclosure opening out of the chapels that 
Master Masons designed and built this mag- 
nificent edifice as they did nearly all the great 
cathedrals of Europe. Besides, the fact is 
historic that Erwin of Steinbach, who from 
1275 to 1318, was the architect of the ca- 
thedral, planned its facade, designed its 
towers, rebuilt its nave and superintended its 
construction, was a Master Mason. 

With a look at the old houses, some of 
them six hundred years old, and at the storks, 
the sacred bird of Strasburg, as they walk 
about the streets and stand on one leg or two 
on the tops of the houses and build their 
nests on the chimneys, as if they owned the 
place, we, returned to the station, ate our 
lunch, and took the cars for a run through 
Switzerland, via Basle, Schauffhausen and the 
falls of the Rhine, 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ) 

HARRISBURG, May, 1879. f 

X 7E announce below the Normal School examin- 

ations for the present year. In connection there- 

with the Superintendent of Public Instruction desires 

to say a few things to the Principals and Faculties of 

the several schools who are engaged in preparing the 
classes for examination. 

1. That small classes fully prepared reflect -much 
more credit upon a school than larger ones containing 
weak material that cannot bear the test of the exami- 
nation. Even a few failures among its members de- 
tracts greatly from the standard of a class. 

2. Cramming for an examination is bad enough in 
any school, but in a Normal School it shows that 
those in charge do not understand the first princi- 
ples of the philosophy of education, and are unfit to 
conduct the work of training teachers. Above all 
things, let the students have time to diges¢ what they 
learn. 

3. No mistake can be greater than to allow students 
half-prepared, and conscious of their weakness, to 
work night and day for weeks before the examination 
in the hope that by some fortunate combination otf 
circumstances they may be able to pass. We have 
seen students of this class present themselves for ex- 
amination exhausted, nervous, broken down, and 
quite unable to do justice to the faithful cramming 
they had done. Such mistakes ought not to happen 
ata Normal School. 

4. It is vastly better for all concerned, students, 
teachers, schools, the State, that none should be al- 
lowed to graduate at our State Normal Schools who 
are not fully prepared both in scholarship and teach- 
ing skill. ‘There is not a single student whose inter- 
est it is not, rather than squeeze through at the foot of 
the class of this year, to wait and graduate at the 
head of the next, or the next. 


~<* 


NORMAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 
HE Annual Examinations at the several Normal 
Schools will take place this year as follows: 

Kutztown, commencing at I p. m., Monday, June 2. 

Mansfield, commencing at 9 a. m., Monday, June 9g. 

Edinboro’, at 9 a. m., Wednesday, June II. 

West Chester, at 2 p. m., Monday, June 16, 

Bloomsburg, at 9 a. m., Wednesday, June 18. 

California, at 9 a. m., Monday, June 23. 

Indiana, commencing at ga. m., ‘l hursday, June 26, 

Millersville, at 1 p. m., Monday, June 30, 

Shippensburg, at 9 a. m., Thursday, July 3. 

Lock Haven, at 2 p. m., Monday, July 7. 

The State Superintendent, or Deputy, will be 
present at each of the examinations. 

The Principals of the several schools, will attend 
the examinations as follows: Prof. Maris at Kutz- 
town; Prof. Waller at Mansfield; Prof. Allen at 
Edinboro’; Prof. Angell at West Chester; Prof. 
Beard at Bloomsburg; Prof. Raub at California; 
Prof. Cooper at Indiana; Prof. French at Millers- 
ville; Prof. Schaeffer at Shippensburg; and Prof. 
Brooks at Lock Haven. 

Superintendents Baer and Bartch will serve on the 








Board of Examiners at Kutztown; Superintendents 
Ryan and Gahan at Mansfield; Superintendents 
Chamberlain and Curtis at Edinboro’; Superintend. 
ents Woodruff and Hoffecker at West Chester; 
Superintendents Horine and Fahnestock at Blooms. 
burg; Superintendents Hoge and McCollum at Cali. 
fornia ; Superintendents Berg and Spiegel at Indiana; 
Superintendents Shelley and Bodenhorn at Millers. 
ville; Superintendents Eby and Keith at Shippens. 
burg; Supts. McQuown and Schenck at Lock Haven, 

All of the Superintendents of the several Normal 
School Districts are official visitors under ‘the law, 
and should be present at the proper examinations 
to witness and give advice concerning the proceedings, 

The expenses of the members of the Board of Ex. 
aminers will be paid by the State. Noone appointed 
as a member of the board can be absent without se. 
curing the services of another person, of the same 
class, totake the place of his own, and all such 
changes to be subject to the approval of this Depart. 
ment. A Normal School whose principal violates 
this rule will forfeit its claim to any subsequent ex- 
amination by the State authorities. 

Each student must receive four affirmative votes out 
of five in order to graduate. 

‘The following rules concerning the examinations 
will be in force: 

1. The classes, especially when large, may be bro- 
ken into sections, and each section examined by itself, 

2. The examinations must be strictly private, no 
person being admitted except the members of the 
faculty, the board of trustees, and invited guests. 

3. ‘Lhe voting must be done by ballot. 

4. The resuit of the examination must be an- 
nounced to the class by the president of the board. 

The order of the examination will be as follows: 

1. A careful written examination in the following 
branches: First, A/athematics, including Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Geometry, &c. Second, Watural Sciences, 
including Natura: Philosophy, Botany, Physiology, 
&c. ‘Third, Language, including Spelling, Gram. 
mar, Rhetoric, Etymulogy,&c. Fourth, 7storical 
Sciences, including (.eography, History of the United 
States, Constitution of the United States, &c. Filth, 
Lrofessional Studies, including Mental Philosophy, 
Methods of Instruction, School Economy, &c, 

2. A brief supplementary oral examination in the 
same branches. 

3. Aspecial examination in Drawing, Vocal Music, 
Book-Keeping, etc. 

4. An exhibition of practical skill by teaching in 
the model school. Each student teacher will be ex- 
pected when called upon, to conduct the recitation of 
any class in the model school, in any subject studied, 
whether it be a lesson in advance or a lesson in re- 
view. ‘The principals of the model schools will have 
all the classes prepared for a general review in the 
several branches studied, and for the recitation of the 
regular lessons for the day. They should also have 
ready for the use of the examiners, a schedule giving 
a list of the classes in the school, the number of pu- 
pils in each class. thestudies pursued and the progress 
made in each branch. 

Normal School principals are earnestly requestea 
to make a thorough personal preliminary examination 
of the graduating classes in their several schools, in 
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all the studies of the course, and to drop all students 
not fully prepared both in scholarship and in teaching 
shill. 

To facilitate these examinations, each school is re- 
quested to provide its class with a room furnished 
with desks, a blackboard upon which questions may 
be written, and a sufficient quantity of unruled paper 
in half sheets, about eight by ten inches in size, clasps 
for fastening the sheets together, and suitable pencils 
for writing. 

An arrangement will probably be made to have the 
several members of each Board of Examiners pre- 
pare in advance a series of questions in some special 
class of branches, and to allow the classes at the 
schools more time than heretofore to prepare their 
answers. 

The State Superintendent hopes to find at all the 
schools the minutes of the proceedings of the several 
Boards of Examiners which have held sessions at 
these schools, fully written up, including complete 
lists of all graduates, both of the first and second 
degree, and of all persons receiving teachers’ certifi- 
cates, and inserted at length in the blank books fur- 
nished by this Department. 

J. P. WICKERSHAM, 
Supt. Public Instruction, 


i 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 

THE signs of the times indicate the application of 
largely increased numbers of persons for teach- 
ers’s certificates during the current year. They will 
come to the examinations possessing all degrees of 
qualification for the work of teaching, very good, 
good, fair, poor, and very poor. The purpose of this 
article isto request superintendents to adopt at their 
examinations such a standard of qualifications as will 
shut out all applicants except about enough to supply 
the schools. In this way the schools will be protected 
from the rush of incompetent teachers, the teachers’ 
profession will be strengthened and elevated, and the 
educational interests of the public will be greatly sub- 
served, The threatened evil is a swarm of incom- 
petents in our school rooms at very low salaries. If 
not checked, it will drive the best teachers out of 
the profession and greatly decrease the efficiency of 
our schools. The men to guard the school interests 
thus jeopardized are the superintendents. It is their 
duty to do it without fear or favor. 


> 





STATE APPROPRIATION, 





HE following communication, dated March 25, 
1879, was sent to the Senate in answer to reso- 
lution calling for information in regard to the pay- 
ment of the state appropriations for school purposes : 


Resolved, That the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction be and he is hereby requested to inform the 
Senate how much, if any, of the appropriation made 
bythe Legislature last year for the support of the 
Common Schools, State Normal Schools, and Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools remains yet unpaid, 

The letter of your resolution calls for information 
in regard to the disposition of the appropriation for a 
single year. ~dn accordance with its broader spirit I 
give below, what I doubt not will be more accept- 
able to you, a summary of the financial affairs of the 
Department affecting the school interests of the Com- 
monwealth as named by you, and covering the speci- 
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~ Common Schools, 1876.—The appropriation to 
Common Schools made in 1876, for the school year 
ending the first Monday of June, 1877, was $1,000, 
ooo. Of this amount there still remains unpaid, 
$120,445.30. 

Common Schools, 1877.— The appropriation to 
Common Schools made in 1877, for the school year 
ending the first Monday of June, 1878, was $1,000,- 
ooo, Of this amount there remained unpaid, March 
21st, the day of the passage of your resolution, 
$522,569. ‘ 

Common Schools, 1878.— The appropriation to 
Common Schools made in 1878, the year covered by 
your resolution, for the school year ending the first 
Monday of June, 1879, now due and payable at any 
time upon the presentation of the annual district re- 
ports and certificates, was $1,000,000. Of this amount 
there has been paid out only $72,994 56, and there 
remains unpaid $927,035 44. 

State Normal Schools.—The appropriations to the 
State Normal Schools, by the act approved May 24, 
1878, was $100,000.00. The whole of this amount 
still remains unpaid. 

Soldiers’ Orphans’ Schools.—The amount due the 
several Soldiers’ Orphans’ Schools and remaining 
unpaid, is $37,000, as we are informed by. the 
State Treasurer. 

RECAPITULATION. 


Amount appropriated Common Schools 


for 1876, and unpaid, $120,445 30 
Amount appropriated Common Schools 
for 1877, and unpaid, 522,569 00 


Amount appropriated Common Schools 


for 1878, and unpaid, 927,035 44 


Total to Common Schools unpaid, 
Amount due State Normal Schools 


$1,570,049 74 


and unpaid, $100,000 00 
Amount due Soldiers’ Orphan Schools 
and unpaid, 37,000 00 





Total, as asked for by the resolution, $1,707,049 74 


The State Normal Schools want their money badly, 
but I take this occasion to call the special attention 
of the Senate and Legislature as a whole, to the fact 
that the unusual delay in the much needed appropria- 
tions to Common Schools, is crippling the work of 
the whole system, and causing wide-spread dissatis- 
faction and complaint, The State Treasurer cannot 
pay out money not in his hands, but those who have 
the authority to do it, should provide funds sufficient 
to meet demands of this character upon him. 
And in this connection, permit me to remind you 
that this approprtation of $1,000,000 annually to 
Common Schools, is in virtue of a provision of the 
Constitution of the State, and that upon the fulfillment 
of certain couditions on the part of the several school 
districts throughout the Commonwealth, the law 
directs that the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
“ shall draw his warrant upon the State Treasurer for 
the whole amount which such district is entitled to 
receive from the annual State appropriation.” If the 
Superintendent should obey the law, as it is his duty 
to do, there would soon be afloat, to disgrace all con- 
cerned, dishonored school warrants to the amount of 
more than a million and a half of dollars. 
The attention of the Legislature is most earnestly 
called to this important matter. 
Respectfully submitted, 

J. P. WICKERSHAM, 





fic matter contained in your inquiry. 





Supt. Public Instruction. 
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COME TO THE OLD OAK-TREE. ENcusn. 
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1. Come to the old oak - tree, By the light of the pale moon’sglance; O 
2. Spring, with its ear - ly leaves, And the Sum-mer,with all its flowers, Here 
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come with a foot - step free, And join in’ the gyp- sies’ dance. 
Art in her beau- ty weaves— Bright wreaths in fair Na - ture’s bowers, 
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Come to the old oak-tree, By the light of the pale moon’ hl oh, come with a 
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foot-step free, And “a in the gyp-sies’ dance. Then come to the old oak-tree, By the 
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dance; Then dance, then dance where the light-est of light feet dance! 
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D:. L, Sauveu’s Summer Normal Schools. 


\ aes fourth session of the Normal School of engages will be held_in three places, namely,—New England, Pennsyl- 
(s 





vania, and Ohio. The New England School will meet againat AMHERST COLLEGE: the Pennsylvania one a 
‘ _LAFAYETTE COLLEGE; the location of the Ohio School at the University of Wooster. My eupaee in pa hm 
ing, this year, three schools, 1s ie peomets the reformation of teaching the languages by acquainting teachers with the practice 
ofthe NATURAL METHOD. _ Instructors of intelligence and originality are greatly needed in this new field. Vet 
very few educators understand the working, and the spirit of the NATURAL MetHop, as is too obvious from the addresses and 
discussions on the subject at Teachers’ Conventions and in newspaper articles. 

The three schools will be under my direction; the ablest teachers in the NAtuRAL Metuop will assist me in the classes. I 
shall myself instruct the beginners’ classes in French, Latin, and Greek at the three Normal Schools. French, German, Italian 
one aoe gpa and Hebrew will be taught at Amherst ; Latin, Greek, French, and German at Lafayette College, and in 

The session of each Sehool will last six weeks. I shall in person open the Lafayette College School, on July x, remainin 
two weeks, and the Amherst School on July 15, where I shall stay the six weeks. The Ohio School will acd son ‘on Jul - 
at this School I shall be Present the last two weeks of the session. For board address Mr. E. S. Suumway, Amherst, Mass; 
Mr. A. N. Hacerty, 41 McCartney Street, Easton, Penna.; Mr. Joun McCietvan, Wooster, Ohio. ‘ ; 

The programme ready March1is5. For obtaining it and for particulars, address by letter 11<2 


L. SAUVEUR, Ph. D., LL. D., Burnet House, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Common Sense Desk, 


MADE OF 


“S BENT: WOOD: AND: MALLEABLE<IRON.3* 


Over 10,000 in Use 
IN PENNSYLVANIA ALONE. 




















No Slats and No Cast Iron Used. 


BACKS AND SEATS CURVED 


YET SOLID. 








The roughest boy cannot break the 
Common Sense,while all cast iron desks 
are liable to break, and many of them 
do break, as all Teachers and Direc- 
tors know. 














To those desiring the Old Style Cast Iron Desks we would say that we make several 
styles, all of which are of the best of that Kind of Desks, which we will furnish at the 


lowest prices. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
McClees & Warren, = ExceLsior SCHOOL FURNITURE MF'G CO., 


1008 ARGH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Annual Summer School of Industrial Drawing. 





For those having to teach or superintend this subject in public or private schools, or 
who wish to pursue special branches. Full courses in Industrial Drawing, Water 
and Color Painting and Wood Carving. Fullest Summer School Course in the 
West. Expenses low. Will open July 7, at rooms of Columbus Academy of Design. 


For Circulars address the Director, 
W. S. Goodnough, Columbus, Ohic, 


Supt. of Drawing in Public Schools,and Director of Academy of Design. 














>{D, APPLETON & COMPANY,< 


549 & 551 Broadway, New ‘York. 


>t NEV BOOKS At«€ 
APPLETONS' +S CHOOL+ READERS. 


By WM. T. HARRIS, L.L. D., Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
A.J. RICKOFF, A.M., Supt. of Jnstruction, Cleveland, Ohio. 
MARK BAILEY, A. M., /astructor in Elocution, Yale College. 


CONSISTING OF FIVE BooKs, SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 


THESE books were made by teachers for teachers, During the short time they have been before the pub- 
lic, two States and hundreds of towns have adopted them, to the exclusion of all other Readers. Examine 
them, and you will use them. Specimen copies for examination with reference to introduction, if approved, 
will be sent to Teachers and Committees at the following rates: 


First Reader - - I10c.; Fourth Reader - - 25ce, 
Second Reader - - 15c.| Fifth Reader - - 446¢, 
Third Reader - - 20c.| The Whole Set - $1.15. 

















“Words, and How to Put Them Together.” This little book should be in the hands of 
every boy and girl in our schools,” It will not rival any book now in use, but is designed to go before 


all such, and “ make their paths straight.” Sent for examination, postpaid, for 25 cents. 

The Model Copy-Books, in Six Numbers, with Sliding Copies, contain so many 
evident MARKS OF SUPERIORITY that the demand for them has been FAR BEYOND the Publishers’ ABILITY 
TO SUPPLY. With LARGELY INCREASED FACILITIES for manufacture, they can Now be furnished in ANY 
QUANTITY. Sample number, Io cents. 

Krusi’s Primary Drawing Cards. For Slate and Blackboard Exercises. In 
Two Parts, of 12 Cards and 36 Exercises each, with INSTRUCTIONS for DRAWING and a TEST 
RULE. “Just the thing for little folks.” “Any one can teach Drawing with THESE CARDS.” 
Sample set, 10 cents. 

General History, from B. c. 800 to A. D. 1876. Outlined in Diagrams and Tables; with Index and 
Genealogies. For General Reference, and for Schools andColleges. By SAMUEL WILLIARD, A. M., 


M. D., Professor of History in Chicago High-School. 8vo. Cloth, $2, 
Principles and Practice of Teaching. By JAMEs JoHONNOT, I2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
Harkness’s Preparatory Coursein Latin Prose Authors, comprising four books of 
Czesar’s Gallic War, Sallust’s Catiline, and eight Orations of Cicero. With Notes, Illustrations, a Map 
of Gaul, and a Special Dictionary. 1t2mo. Cloth, $1. 
Harkness’s Sallust’s Catiline, with Notes and other Special Vocabulary, 12mo. Cloth, $1.15. 
The Latin Speaker. Easy Dialogues and other Selections for Memorizing and Declaiming in the 
Latin Language. By FRANK SEWALL, A. M. I2mo. $1. 





D. APPLETON & ComPaANY, Pousussuzrs> 
New YorRE, Boston, CuHrIcago, 
Or, J. A M.PASSMORE, Generat Acent S.J. DRINKWATER, Gen’. Acenr, 


For Eastern Pennsylvania. For Northern Pennsylvania, 
Pottsville, Fa. Williamsport, Pa. 
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